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POOR MARY.—A MorHer’s Srory. 


* My Daughter, cherish that guilelessness, and purity of feel- 
ing, which is now thy greatest charm. May the time never 
come, when thy cheek shall be tinged with the blush of shame, 
or thy eye be averted with the consciousness of insincerity. 
Youthful purity is like a mirror, that a breath may tarnish, like 
the down upon the peach, which the rude hand may brush 
away. Ever mayest thou shrink from the imputation of evil, 
and recoil from the breath of suspicion. When the shadows 
of age shall gather about thee, and the commingling of physical 
infirmities shall make, in the beautiful metaphor of scripture, 
even ‘the grasshopper a burden ;’ and thou shalt be compelled 
to say in weariness and loneliness of heart, ‘all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit ;’ then, may that period never be embittered 
by the consciousness of concealed errors, and the remorse of a 
stricken conscience. 

Let me tell thee of one, of personal beauty and mental en- 
dowment, that might have made her pre-eminent, even amongst 
the most gifted of her sex ; and yet, she passed away with a 
shadow upon her name, and the remembrance of her early glo- 
ry made her final ruin more appalling. 

VOL. VIL. 4l 
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I remember the youth of Mary G » how she looked 
when she first appeared in the gay saloon. Her brilliant face 
glowed with animation, and she drank in the idolatry of gazing 
eyes, and the murmurs of admiration, that followed in her foot- 
steps. She looked the impersonation of youth and happiness. 
Her very limbs seemed to partake of the innocent buoyancy of 
a fresh and guileless spirit—to be almost airy with a delicious 
sensation of dream-like pleasure. The learned paused at her 
side, to partake of her easy and graceful nonsense, to listen to 
her beautiful sentimentality, and hear her talk of the great world, 
that to her fresh and innocent spirit looked another Eden. She 
had lived in retirement, and her knowledge of the multitudes 
of fellow-beings with whom she was now to associate, was col- 
lected from the perusal of her favorite authors, and having pass- 
ed the alembic of her own pure and ideal intellect, had come 
forth elevated and purified. The gay and the fashionable gath- 
ered about her, to listen to the thrilling melody of her voice, 
and look upon her beaming face. 

She talked with that freedom ana eloquence with which a 
woman of strong mind and ready knowledge will breath forth, 
when conscious of her powers, and full of the unsuspicious con- 
fidence of early life. ‘The votary of fashion looked upon her 
as a being of a higher order, a creature of intellect and beauty, 
with a heart, innocent and loving, and even child-like in its ev~ 
er gushing-up tenderness. 

I cannot describe her eyes—there was an almost thrilling 
brilliancy about them, together with a beaming lovingness, a half- 
veiled tenderness in their expression, that made it dangerous to 
look upon them. Were the spirit prone to idolatry, Mary 
G seemed the very one to lure the soul to the unhallowed 
worship. 

Thus did she move from one brilliant circle to another, the 
wonder and the admiration of all. Even her own sex, perhaps 
slow to :ward the meed to loveliness, caressed and courted the 
smiles of one, who apparently bore her honors so meekly. Ev- 
en Mary was deceived by the speciousness of her own appear- 
ance, nor thought of looking scrutinizing!y into her own heart. 
So she clasped her arms upon her breast, unconscious that she 
held within a volcano of passion—of woman’s pride—of wo- 
man’s weakness—and woman’s fearful and unutterable love. 
All these were slumbering within, undisciplined, unsubdued, 
and ready to start into fearful energy, when circumstances 
should rouse them from their sleeping. 
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Yes, her’s was the ease of conscious loveliness, and amiabili- 
ty, resulting not from mental discipline, but from a mind un- 
touched by care, and a spirit gratified in its unbounded pride. 
She smiled because the hidden mysteries of her own heart had 
never been revealed to her, or the fountain of human passion 
stirred up. But the time came when she was to know the 
depth, the fearfulness, and devotion of woman’s love. When 
her very existence was to be swallowed up in that of another’s ; 
when her smiles and tears were no longer to obey her own will, 
but to come and go at the bidding of another. 

Who shall teach the young heart to bound its affections—to 
say to the tide of early love, thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther ? Mary loved with the fervor of girlhood—she yielded up 
all the energies of her soul to the dangerous passion. And 
in one of her high intellectual character and ardent temper- 
ament, the passion is exhibited in all its fearfulness and all 
its fascinations. It absorbed every thing. Her lover became 
an object of idolatry—she invested him with all the glorious at- 
tributes of a creature of romance. She overlooked the realities 
of life, and the hopes of futurity became blended with the felicity 
of the present moment: time and space were as nothing to her 
lofty imagination, and she and her lover were the pure and hap- 
py inmates of a glorious star, far off in the wilderness of worlds, 
dwelling in perpetual quietude, and rejoicing forever and ever 
in the happiness of beings, who like themselves were created 
for holiness and love. With her, religion was rather a feeling 
than a principle, and her lover became associated with all the 
lofty and beautiful ideas of heaven-like grandeur and protecting 
love. Though absent, she believed his spirit might commune 
with her’s, and she loved to dwell upon the mysterious sympa- 
thy between congenial spirits. Indeed, her religious sentiments 
seemed to have become deepened by the awakening of this 
new passion, similar in its nature, though dissimilar in its ob- 
ject, to religious fervor. She knew nothing of the great world, 
where the lofty and holy aspirations of the human soul—those 
that assimilate us most to the glorious image of our Creator, 
must be forever locked in the human breast, like a magnificent 
treasure to be looked upon only in secrecy and solitude, when 
every eye is withdrawn, and none present, except Him, who 
has thus endowed the spirit He has made, and poured into it a 
part of his own divine essence. She spake of religion, as she 
would upon any subject that called into exercise the exalted 
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sentiments of her mind, as unhesitatingly amongst the brilliant 
and the gay, as others would discuss the changes of the weather, 
or the attractions of a belle. 

There was a gay party assembled at my friend Mr. 
Mary was there, the one particular star that attracted all eyes. 
She stood beside a vase filled with flowers, of rare and delicate 
hue. She selected an amaranth from the blossoms about her, 
and her mind in its native loveliness failed not to associate the 
idea of the undecaying hue of the amaranth with the perpetuity 
and indestructive nature of mind. She raised her dark, brilliant 
soul-like eyes, and spake of the spirit, its powers, its capabili- 
ties ; its longings for something holier, and more enduring than 
the things of earth ; its capacity for assimilation to the Deity. 
Then she spoke of earth, as being only the great thoroughfare to 
eternity—how beauty and splendor are scattered in our pathway, 
not to bind us to earth, but to cheer us on our pilgrimage, end 
give us a foretaste of better things to come. There was an en- 
thusiasm and simplicity in her words and manners, that disarmed 
criticism and won all hearts. At length with a blushing cheek, 
and a voice thrillingly low and distinct in its intonations, she 
spake of love, which, as it is the most absorbing of all the pas- 
sions, so when unadulterated it becomes the most ho'y, the most 
in accordance with the spirit of the Deity. In the spirit true to 
itself she likened it to the amaranth, which may be rent asun- 
der, and trodden under foot ; yet its beautiful hue will gleam up 
in the midst of its desolation, crushed, but not destroyed, 

Her lover looked what language could never express. Mary 
raised her beautiful loving eyes, with all the trustingness of her 
young heart, and smiled and blushed, and then, with a playful 
turn, at once graceful and happy—such as only a woman of 
sentiment and talent is capable of—turned the conversation up- 
on another subject. 

Time passed away, and the brilliancy and bloom of Mary 
were no more. Let me pass over the details of devotion, of 
trustingness, childlike and innocent—pass over the history of 
perfidy and art, the insidious wiles, and heartless hypocrisy, 
that finally triumphed over innocence and virtue. Let us turn 
from all these, and leave the betrayer to his conscience and his 
God. Let woman ever look with compassion upon the frail- 
ties of her sex, and humbly bless Him who has hedged her path- 
= so that evil may not enter. 

he high-souled, the intellectual and beautiful Mary was no 
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more seen in the gay saloon. The heartless crowd triumphed 
and derided. They told me, the reproaches and unkindness of 


the haughty mother had driven the daughter to the very verge 


of insanity. Mrs. G. had gloried in the intellectual supremacy of 
her daughter, in her beauty and brilliancy, and had thus cultiva- 
ted the head, while the passions were left to their own blind 
will ; had made her the idol of the crowd, a creature of senti- 
ment and impulse, with no fixed and determinate principle of 
action; and now, that the consequences of her own ill-judged 
course of education had recoiled upon herself, in humiliation 
and shame, the fountain of maternal love, powerful only as it 
administered to her own pride, became dry and embittered, and 
she returned harsh and upbraiding replies to the deprecating 
and remorseful words of her suffering daughter. Poor Mary! 
her former brilliancy was now exhibited only in the fitful and 
uncertain energy of the Maniac ; and the fearful language of a 
ruined mind revealed what pride and wealth would have given 
worlds to conceal. 

1 resolved to visit her, and see if the kindness of friendship 
might not bind up the wounds of a broken spirit. When I en- 
tered the chamber, Mary was reclining upon the couch near 
the open window. Her face was turned from me, and I noted 
the fearful change, which a few months had wrought in her ap- 
pearance. Her limbs were thrown forward with a listlessness, 
that indicated a total self-abandonment, and the languid clasping 
of her little hands showed an entire prostration of physical 
strength. Her hair was parted simply upon her forehead, that 
now shone with a clearness and transparency resembling a sur- 
face into which one might look. Her dark melancholy eyes 
were turned listlessly to the window. 

The haughty mother seemed to suppress with difficulty the 
unfeeling words that struggled for utterance. Her cold im- 
perious demeanor would probably have compelled almost any 
one except myself to retire; but I would have suffered any 
thing in my own feelings, ere I would relinquish my determina- 
tion to say something comforting to poor Mary. She seemed so 
absorbed in her own melancholy thoughts, that she took no no- 
tice of the conversation that passed between me and her mother. 

‘I beg of you,’ said Mrs. G. ‘don’t speak to Mary, I hate 
to hear her rave.’ 

* Mother,dear mother,’cried Mary,turning suddenly towards us, 
her fine eyes strained with a heart-rending expression of anguish, 
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‘mother, do you think it was the drug? My heart aches, dear 
mother ; it yearns for the ——’ 

‘Peace !’—cried she, springing with rage from her chair—‘I 
will send you to the Hospital, where nobody will care for your 
ravings.’ 

Mary relapsed silently into her former listlessness,and I perceiv- 
ed with horror her features gradually settling into an idiotic immo- 
bility. All fear of her mother’s displeasure—all thought of what 
Mary had been, vanished—lI saw only the friend of my girlhood 
—the loving and much-loved friend of my early years, when 
the heart is so prodigal of its treasures—when we never doubt 
that the friend we so tenderly love to-day will be equally be- 
loved to-morrow. I threw my arms about her neck, and burst 
into a passion of tears. Poor Mary! she clung to me and 
wept, and sobbed like an infant fearlul of being torn from the 
arms of its nurse. : 

‘ Dear, dear Mary,’ I said, ‘can you not pray ? it will com- 
fort your heart, Mary ; it will ease your troubled spirit ’"—Re- 
member—(my religious feelings, rising in energy as I dwelt 
upon the subject) remember, that ‘ when father and mother for- 
sake you the Lord will take you up.’ Our Father in heaven 
is more kind than earthly friends. He knoweth our weakness, 
he remembereth we are but dust ?? Mary sobbed convulsively. 
Her mother attempted to tear ber arms from my neck ? ‘Don’t! 
don’t!’ we both cried, beseechingly. But suddenly Mary start- 
ed from my arms. 

‘ Mother !’—and she raised her slight form to its proudest 
height—her little hand was raised, not with a menacing, but a 
determined air, her pale lips were compressed—and her dark, 
glorious eyes were almost fearful in their haughty brillianey— 
‘Mother, you may incarcerate me ina prison, you may bind fet- 
ters upon my limbs, and proclaim mea Maniac, any thing to con- 
ceal my humiliation,’ —and for a moment her head dropped, and 
acrimson flush overspread her face—‘ but mother, pride may con- 
ceal, but it cannot destroy the canker at the heart—there, it 
will be forever gnawing, the worm that never dies. Nay, stop 
me not’—she added in a deep, firm tone, as her mother at- 
tempted to approach her; ‘I must speak—there are things 
never designed to be locked in the human breast—things that 
cry in vain for the rocks to cover them. Mother, mother, | 
am a murderer—but the guilt be upon your own head. What 
TI am, you have made me—my ungovernable passions, my pride, 
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my recklessness are all your own. You have trained me, year 
by year, to be what you behold me—and now, you loathe the 
work of your own hands’—and the laugh and scorn of the Ma- 
niac rang through the apartment. 

She started a the sound of her own voice, and for a mo- 
ment pressed her little hand upon her forehead. 

‘Yes, yes, you tore me from the purity and sanctity of my 
own thoughts, to glitter in the whirlpool of fashion. You taught 
me to debase the aspirations of a mind that would have gloried 
in its assimilation to the Deity, to the unhallowed purpose of 
bowing down hearts, that should be consecrate to God, to the 
unhallowed worship of one of his creatures. What I at first 
loathed, at length became necessary to a | very existence : 
who can stay the bounds of female vanity ? Mother, mother, 
you gloried in all this: daily and hourly did you help to make 
me what Iam. Had you but cautioned me—had you sought 
to guide me in.the path, in which I gladly would have trod—but 
no—you pushed me to the brink of the precipice, and—yes, 
mother, behold in me your own handy work ’—and again that 
fearful laugh rang in our ears. 

Her mother stamped with rage. I implored almost on my 
knees that I might visit her the next day, and took my leave. 
When I called the ensuing day, Mary was seated in a little re- 
cess, where the light, struggling through the ample folds of the 
fringed curtain, fell softened and flickering about her, and gave 
an edisiartenns to the elegant contour of her figure, as she sat 
with her head reclined, and her luxuriant hair shading one side 
of her neck and bosom ; and one might have imagined her some 
beautiful creation of the chisel, 2 Magdalene shrinking from ob- 
servation, and.weeping over remembered frailties. 

As F'seateth myself beside her, she languidly shook back the 
rich folds of her hair, that had escaped from their confinement 
and swept in waving masses to her lap. As she raised her eyes 
to my face,I perceived they were red with weeping. I took her 
attenuated fingers in mine, and we sat long and silently together. 
What could I say to comfort the weary, the desolate, the 
broken-hearted? I wept silently by her side. Poor Mary! 
the tears dropped one after another from her eyes, as if, in the 
language of the weeping Prophet of old, her head had become 
waters. So noiseless was her sorrow, that not a finger was 
moved—her hand lay utterly motionless in mine, and nota sigh 
told of the hopelessness of her grief. The tears dropped pas- 
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sively from her eyes, as if she had lost all recollection of her 
real situation, and retained only a vague, indistinct sensation of 
utter wretchedness. I put my arm about her waist, and rested 
her head upon my bosom, and with my fingers gently parted 
the masses of beautiful hair from her brow. 

‘Don’t weep,’ she said, looking compassionately in my face, 
‘it will make your heart dry and aching, and the bright and 
glorious sun will seem forever enveloped in a pall—and no one 
will smile upon you.’ 

‘Then why do you weep, Mary ?’ I said, pressing my hand 
to her cheek ; ‘I weep to see you weep.’ 

She laid her hand upon her forehead,—‘ Do you really 
weep because I weep? Did you never love—and trust ?— 
and—’ 

‘No, Mary; I have never sorrowed as you have. But 
tell me, love, what can I do to comfort you ?” 

‘QO lay your hand upon my heart, love, dear, and sing to me 
—-sing tome ; I am weary—weary—weary. Methinks could I 
lay my head upon my mother’s bosom, as I used to do, when a 
weary child, and she would speak softly to me, and kiss my 
cheek, I might be happy once more ; or might lay down my 
head and die—and sweet, sweet would be the rest of the cold 
grave. But do you really love me? O, what it is to love !’ 
and she dropped the hand she had raised to my cheek, and 
settled into my arms, overpowered by some sudden recollec- 
tion. Her tears ceased to flow, and she lay utterly passive in 
my arms. Her weight seemed scarcely that of an infant’s, so 
emaciated had she become. . . | 

‘Mary,’ I said, breaking the oppressive silence, *do you 
ever pray ?’ and I pressed her fervently to my bosom, even as 
a mother would caress a sick fnfantt’ utter- 
ance. 

‘I have tried, tried—but it cannot be—I am a—that drug !’ 
and she turned wildly round, and pressed her clasped hands 
upon her forehead. . ‘ That drug—she compelled me to take it 
—she held it to my lips! and then not to afford me one glance 
—methinks one glance, even if it must die, would have been 
forever like a balm to my heart ; would have been forever in my 
memory like a perpetual pleading for mercy for me, for me—it’s 
murder. , the fire that consumes this aching brain. Pray,— 
O, I have pressed niy lips to the earth, have bowed till my limbs 

refused to sustain me, and then sunk prostrate to the earth; but 
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not a word could [utter. O, had the crime of the penitent on 
the cross been like mine, mercy would have shuddered at the 
impiousness of the cry for pardon.’ 

While she gave utterance to these passionate expressions of 
remorse, she had risen from my arms, and stood before me, 
with her hands clasped in the agony of despair. I dared not 
interrupt her. 

*O that I could pray ! but when I make the attempt, a vis- 
ion rises before me that seems to say, ‘ Dare the murderer 
pray? What I might have been, had it not been for this pride, 
and this crime, eternity alone can disclose. Yes, when I 
would kneel, and weep, and pray, an infant, with snowy robes, 
and radiant wings, apears before me, and its pale, melancholy 
face seems to say, ‘¢ There is no hope for thee.’’ But once, 
once, it smiled, and it was an angel’s smile, soothing, compas- 
sionating ; this morning it sat with a pitying look upon me, but 
it did not smile!’ 

Tears came to her relief, and I placed her beside me. Her 
mother entered. She spoke kindly, and even looked tenderly 
upon her daughter ; she proposed a ride. Mary looked ear- 
nestly in ber mother’s haughty face, but she could read nothing 
there, except the unwonted expression of affection. 

She quietly permitted her mother to bind up her beautiful 
hair, and arrange her shawl and hat. When all was finished, 
she cast a hurried and mournful glance around the apartment, 
threw her arms about my neck, and, as she kissed my cheek, 
whispered, ‘I shall never see you again.’ ’ 

Poor Mary ! it was indeed the last time. Many were the 
conjectures as to her ultimate fate. At length that curiosity, 
that contemns mystery of every kind, discovered her in a Lu- 
natic Asylum. Though I might have questioned her insanity, 
I dared not vouch for the sanity of her mind ; I should have reli- 
ed upon time, kindness, and religion, to work their gradual min- 
istering to a mind diseased. 

But the miserable mother, who had thus recklessly sacrificed 
all the kindly and holy affections of nature upon the altar of her 
pride, wretched indeed were the days and-the years of her pil- 
grimage. She spurned all human sympathy, and, cased ina 
triple armor of pride, thought to conceal the wounds of a 
stricken spirit, and the gnawings of a conscience that would 
not slumber. She gradually forsook that society which no 
longer welcomed her with its blandishments, and in the solitude 
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of home, amongst her own dependents, indulged in that haugh- 
tiness and tyranny, that could no longer be tolerated abroad. 
As sickness, and finally palsy, laid its trembling hand upon her, 
the few friends that had still adhered to her, weary with her inces- 
sant repinings, left her to the care of servants ; and, it is to be 
feared, she often lacked those attentions and kindnesses, which 
wealth can never purchase, but which must be the spontaneous 
offering of love. She was found one morning by her servants, 
dead in her bed, cold and distorted, as if the last struggle nad 
been one of fearful agony. . 


THE DYING POLANDER. 


The conflict was o’er, and the sun had descended 
The crimson-hued occident, down to his rest; 

While the shadows of twilight were duskily blended 
With the last golden wrecks of the day in the west. 


All hushed o’er the plain was the war-thunder’s rattle, 
Which late was reverb’rating deadly and deep ; 

And ghastly in death lay the slaughtered of battle, 
*Neath the vesper which gleamed from its azure to weep. 


’T was there that a warrior of Poland lay bleeding, 
Where fiercest the contest had raged o’er the plain ; 

And from many a wound was his life-blood receding, 
And mingling its tide with the gore of the slain. 


From his home had his country’s loud battle-call torn him, 
For her succor against th’ enslaver to fly ; 

But, now was he fall’n, and with no one to mourn him, 
He lay on the couch of a warrior—to die. 


In anguish, his brow on his palm was reclining ; 

But he recked not his death-pangs as life waned away, 
For his eyes were intent on the lustre still shining 

O'er his far native hills, where was fading the day. 
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And he thought, as he saw the last sunbeam there darting 
From that orb which at noontide shone cloudlessly bright, 
That thus was his country’s high glory departing— 
Too soon to be veiled in the shadows of night. 


All around him, in death, lay her brave, who had striven 
For that country’s redemption from bondage and woe,— 

But in vain their devotion—her chains were unriven, 
And in power victorious still triumphed the foe. 


And his fancy the mists of the distance dispelling, 
Brought again to his view the bright scenes of young life; 


And his thoughts wandered back to his boyhood’s fair dwelling, 


To the home he had left for the sword and the strife. 


There, in youth he had listed the voice of his mother,— 
And its music was sweet in remembrance e’en now ; 
There, the lips of his bride, as they pledged to each other 

Their earliest love, with a kiss sealed the vow. 


There, his children’s loud laughter was wont to be ringing, 
As he joined in their sports on the green cottage lawn ; 
There, his nights were repose, and the robin, when singing 

Its matin, awoke him to peace in the morn. 


But it was not that home, which his mind’s dying vision 
Depictured to view ! no! the spoiler was there ! 

And its bliss so extatic—its peace once elysian, 
Were blasted by woe and engulphed in despair. 


Now, the tears from the eyes of his loved-ones were streaming, 


And his children had ceased from their Jaughter and play ; 
Not a smile on their innocent features was beaming,— 
For their mother was sad—and their father away. 


Alas! lonely orphans, their father lies sleeping 
Far, far from his home, in a warrior’s grave ; 

And the stars o’er his slumbers their vigils are keeping, 
While the night-dew in tears doth his resting-place lave. 


Never more shall his arm shield the cause of his nation, 
Nor his footsteps return to his dwelling again, 
And his widow bemoan o'er his home’s desolation ; 
For her children are slaves, and their father is slain. 
Tue Harp. 
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REMARKS UPON DYMOND’S ESSAYS. 


Mrs. Hate,— 

In reading ‘ Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of Mo- 
rality,’ | met with some remarks which I thought oo applicable 
to the state of society here, as well as in England. I will 
transcribe the passage for the benefit of your readers. Per- 
haps Dymond’s observations may elicit some remarks from me ; 
if so, I shall have too much kindness for the public to suppress 
them, and they will immediately follow the extract. 

‘There does not appear any reason, why the education of 
women should differ, in its essentials, from that of men. The 
education which is good for human nature is good for them. 
They are a part—and they ought to be, in a much greater 
degree, than they are, a part of the effective contributors to 
the welfare and intelligence of the human family. In intellec- 
tual as well as in other affairs, they ought to be fit helps to 
man. The preposterous absurdities of chivalrous times still 
exert a wretched influence over the characters and allotments 
of women. Men are not polite, but gallant ; they do not act 
towards women as to beings of kindred habits and character, as 
to beings, who, like the other portion of mankind, reason and 
reflect and judge ; but as to beings who please, and whom 
men are bound to please. Essentially there is no kindness, no 
politeness in this ; but selfishness and insolence. He is the 
man of politeness, who evinces his respect for the female mind. 
He is the man of insolence who tacitly says, when he enters 
into the society of women, that he needs not bring his intellects 
with him. I do not mean to affirm, that persons intend inso- 
lence, or are conscious always of the real character of their 
habits ; they think they are attentive and polite ; and habit has 
become so inveterate, that they really are not pleased, if a 
woman, by the vigor of her conversation, interrupts the pleasant 
trifling to which they are accustomed. 

‘Unhappily, a great number of women themselves, prefer 
varnished and gilded contempt to solid respect. ‘They would 
rather think themselves fascinating than respectable. They 
will not see, and very often they do not see, the practical in- 
solence, with which they are treated ; yet what insolence is so 
great as that of half a dozen men, who, having been engaged 
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in an intelligent conversation, suddenly change it for frivolity, 
if ladies enter. 

For this unhappy state of intellectual intercourse, female educa- 
tion is in too great a degree adapted. A large class are taught less 
to think than to shine. If they glitter, it matters little whether 
it be the glitter of gilding or gold. ‘To be accomplished is of 
greater interest than to be sensible. It is of more consequence 
to this class to charm by the tones of a piano, than to delight 
and invigorate by intellectual conversation. The effect is re- 
ciprocally bad. An absurd education disqualifies them for in- 
tellectual exertion, and that very disqualification perpetuates 
the degradation. I say degradation, for the word is descriptive 
of the fact. A captive is not less truly bound, because his 
chains are made of silver, and studded with rubies. 

If then we were wise enough to regard women, and if 
women were wise enough to regard themselves, with that real 
practical respect to which they are entitled, and if the educa- 
tion they received was such, as that respect would dictate, we 
might hereafter have occasion to say, not as is now said, that 
‘¢in England, women are queens,’’ but something higher an« 
greater ; we might say, that in every thing, social, intellectual, 
and religious, they were fit to co-operate with man, and to 
cheer and to assist him in his endeavors to promote his own 
happiness, and the happiness of his family, his country, and 
the world.’ 

These observations of Dymond’s are so just and true, that I 
wonder they should be so novel. But the writer has not men- 
tioned all the causes of woman’s inferiority, some of which 
still exist and mar society. No doubt, the source of the low 
estimation of woman is to be sought ages back, when strength 
and courage bore sway over intellect; then women, having no 
power, except during the short reign of youth and beauty, 
over-estimated youth and personal charms. During the chival- 
rous ages of the world, few women could, or wished to vie with 
men in their warlike achievements, personal prowess, &c. ; 
protection was necessary to the unarmed, feeble, and more es- 
pecially beautiful woman. The weak and timid were willing 
to give up their independence of mind, for personal protection ; 
especially, if their defenders would deify their beauty. Thus 
bravery and beauty ruled the world; both mostly physical 
qualities. The timid man was considered base ; the hoinely 
and old woman, despicable. Both in man and woman these 
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qualities led to corruption, as all natural qualities do, when un- 
allied with, and undisciplined by Christianity ; bravery became 
fierce, beauty grovelling. 

In process of time, a large part of mankind laid aside their 
arms and attended to the more peaceful occupations of life. 
Learning had her votaries ; woman did not so often need pro- 
tection ; and in peaceful times, when there was no strife to 
stir up men’s bosoms, with the mind uncultivated, her conver- 
sation would sink into inanity; there was danger of her be- 
coming the mere household drudge. During courtship, she 
might be worshipped,—after marriage, despised ; but the wor- 
ship was as capricious as the deity, the contempt as reasonable 
as the worship. Still, 1 think, during the semi-barbarous state 
of the world, chivalry was a relief. Men could then say to 
women with truth, ‘ We should be brutes without you.’ 

When the twilight reign of chivalry was over, then came 
the dark age of woman. Her claims for worship were un- 
heeded, and she was unfitted to assume her true rank. Like twi- 
light or moonlight views, by the magic light of chivalry, objects 
were seen in disproportion. ‘The enchanted wand was broken, 
the moon set before the sun arose, and ‘ darkness veiled the 
world.’ But light will be evolved from darkness : we now see 
some dawnings in the horizon. ‘Truth, like the light of the 
sun will reveal objects in their due proportions. It now only 
remains for females to be prepared for that light. To be 
duly estimated, they must remove every blemish, and arise in 
their just and fair proportions. 

Though chivalry has cast his slough, some of its malign in- 
fluences still remain, and will, till perfect ‘light reveal the day.’ 
But ull it is succeeded by something better, it should not be 
quite despised. All the honor that was paid to woman, false 
and exaggerated though it was, and consequently all the civili- 
zation, of the world, was due to her. 

The worship of women was formerly only a worship of the 
casket, and some imaginary qualities that casket was supposed 
to contain. There can be no valuable homage without respect. 
At the same time that woman was adored, she was contemned. 
It is of consequence, for our happiness and the welfare of socie- 
ty, that we should not be over-admired or under-estimated ; and 
it remains with woman herself to determine, whether she will 
be the object of respect, or whether she will prefer ‘ varnished 
and gilded contempt,’ and even that poor substitute to last 
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only during the short-lived reign of youth and beauty. Girls 
grow up with a disproportioned view of the relative position of 
the sexes: they are all to be admired—gentlemen are to be 
the admirers. And I do say, at the risk of turning traitor to 
the sex, that in nine cases out of ten, they overrate their own 
importance. These exaggerated ideas have a deleterious effect 
upon the character of women. ‘To preserve the beauty and 
attain the graces that would cause them to shine, has been the 
aim. ‘To be married, and married young, was the design of 
some mothers for their daughters, in which design daughters 
were expected to co-operate. To live single was thought a 
terrible fate ; many mothers would have looked forward to the 
death of their daughters as a pleasanter alternative ; and the 
daughters themselves would have been of the same mind. 
Better to die than live single, and lose the caste. Can we doubt 
this, when we see the wretched fate—wedlock without love— 
to which mothers sometimes devote their daughters. Like the 
apparition appearing to a healthy man, beckoning him to death, 
so has-been the sight of the old maid to the young lady : with 
starting eyes and gaping lips, she was regarded as singing the 
dirge over youth and beauty, tolling the knell to pleasure, and, 
as death, regarded with more aversion and horror, because it 
menaced her. 

This over-estimate of physical beauty, or rather the homage 
paid to it,——-for when was it not over estimated ?—and its attend- 
ing evils, I regard as relics of chivalrous ages,.mists that are to 
be dispersed before the light of Christianity. Like the morn- 
ing after the nightmare, the oppressionstill remains ; and society 
is pinioned down by Lilliputian fetters—customs which should 
be obsolete. 

A few years back, and any knowledge that was not for 
daily use, or mere show, was forbidden to woman. Know- 
ledge was met in a woman with silent aversion, or expressions 
of contempt : the term ‘ learned woman’ was a metonomy for 
pedant, slattern, a masculine, a bold female, The tree of 
knowledge was prohibited the grasp of woman, and woman 
showed no disposition to pluck the forbidden fruit. Now, 
the avenues of knowledge are open to females, and they will 
be a party in their own degradation, if they do not avail them 
selves of them. The path to learning, like that to religion, is 
strait and narrow, inasmuch as it excludes all extraneous ob- 
jects. Knowledge must be sought for herself alone; and 
those that seek her, find her ; the reward is in the attainment. 
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I do not think it irrevelant or irreverent to use Scripture 
language upon this subject ; for true knowledge is power, wis- 
dom, goodness, and conduces to true religion. I know religion 
at some periods, and by some sects, has been looked upon as 
inimical to science and literature, and thus seemed in league 
with the spirit of society to prevent the due elevation of 
woman: but religion will not mar her own work; the being 
whom she has raised, I may say, new-created, will not so 
learn religion, but, as far as her feeble nature is capable of it, 
show forth all her glory. 

‘ To mend the world ’s a vast design: ’ I do not expect to 
reform half of it ; but should my remarks be deemed of any 
use, I may enlarge upon a subject that appears to me very im- 


portant. 
L. C. 


WHEN WILL LOVE CEASE? 


When will Love cease ? Oh if thy love 

Hath been kindled at beauty’s shrine, 

When the cheek grows pale and the eye is oie 
Then will thy love decline. 


If the meteor passions of ardent youth 

Have warmed thy heart, and deceiv’d thine eye, 
When that meteor’s sudden flash is o’er, 

With its transient gleam, thy love will die. 


If the witching voice, and the winning smile, 
Have bound thy heart in their tinsel chain, 
Affection may sever its fragile links, 

And thy captive heart be free again. 


But there is a beauty which cannot fade, 

A star which will never set, 

A spell and a charm, which no time can break, 
And sorrow ne’er make us forget. 
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Oh cherish that love, which, though strong and warm, 
Is free from all earthly stain ; 
Let its incense burn for what never dies, 


And it, too, shall rise from the grave again. 


LIGHT WORDS. 


* We have been friends together ; 
Shall light words part us now ?’ 


‘Then you are decided upon not speaking to Horace 
Willis this evening, my dear Clara; and are determined to 
let a few light words, uttered in jest, sever the tie of early 
friendship.’ 

This speech was addressed by Miss Stanley to her friend, a 
young and lovely girl, whose flushed cheek rested upon her 
hand, as she sat in an abstracted mood by the window. 

‘And would Georgianna Stanley have me listen calmly to 
his reproaches, and submit to be reproved before a large circle 
of friends ? No! Clara Fenwick’s spirit cannot stoop to that!’ 

‘ I think that you were both to blame,’ replied Miss Stanley ; 
‘but your proud demeanor, my dear Clara, provoked him to 
tell you many unpleasant truths, and you would not listen to 
his apology.’ 

‘I cannot conceive what apology he could offer, for his 
manner of speaking,’ returned Clara, proudly tossing back 
the raven curls that shaded her polished brow; ‘at least, I 
cannot accept one.’ 

‘ And, so for a few light words you are willing to cast from 
you the heart, in which you have garnered up the wealth of 
early hopes ; one who is rich in intellectual endowments, and 
whose high-minded virtues, blended as they are with those quali- 
ties which throw a charm over domestic life, have prevailed upon 
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a fond parent to give into his hand the wealth of a young 
child’s affections. Do you think, that you can justify this 
course to your father ?’ 

The delicate hand of Miss Fenwick was passed over her 
eyes as her friend concluded this appeal ; but in a moment she 
raised her head, and, looking at her, though with less of pride 
in the depths of her dark eyes, she answered : 

‘I knew that you would blame me, and perhaps I was 
wrong ; but I cannot humble myself to make concessions to 
him.’ 

‘Then you must prepare to drink a bitter cup,’ said Geor- 
gianna. ‘ Strange, wayward girl, I cannot help it, if 1 offend 
you ; but ’tis ever thus that pride usurps the better feelings of 
your heart, and casts a shade over many excellent qualities.’ 

A cloud lowered upon Clara’s face, but she spoke not. 

‘I grieve for you, Clara,’ continued Miss Stanley, ‘ for I 
shall yet see the light of this laughing eye quenched in tears, 
this smiling lip quivering with suppressed emotion, agd this 
sunny brow, the dim shadowing of inward woe, this young 
heart bowed till earth will be but a place of weariness.’ 

‘ And you believe this to be my fate ?’ returned Miss Fen- 
wick, ‘No! Georgianna ; I have a spirit that will not bow. 
My heart may break, but neither cheek nor brow shall betray it ;’ 
and a smile played upon her beautiful lip, as she turned disdain- 
fully away. 

Tears started into the mild eyes of Miss Stanley, and a fore- 
boding of coming sorrow pressed heavily upon her mind. She 
arose from her seat, and, laying her hand upon Clara’s arm, 
said solemnly and impressively, ‘ We trod the same path in 
childish days, Clara, and culled the same bright flowers; and when 
my dear mother died, and I was left in loneliness and sorrow, 
you shared both beart and home with me ; and now in the sin- 
cerity of early friendship, 1 vow to devote myself to you in the 
years of blight and desolation, which my prophetic spirit whis- 
are in store for you, if you persist in your determination. 

elieve me, dearest, that a meek spirit is a jewel far above 
pearl or gem ; and you would be more beautiful to Horace, 
when ingenuously confessing a fault, than, though radiant with 


diamonds, yet, with your forehead bright with such dazzling 


scorn.’ 
* * * * 


A small circle of friends met that evening at Mrs. Lorton’s, 
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an aunt of Clara’s, to whom she was much attached ; and most 
gladly would she have absented herself, as Horace was to be of 
the party ; but she feared giving offence to the sister of her 
beloved parent, and was compelled reluctantly to accompany 
Georgianna and her father. 

There was a brilliant flush on her cheek, as she entered the 
drawing-room of her relative, that contrasted strangely with the 
extreme paleness of her brow, over which was simply parted 
the glossy tresses of her dark hair ; and the softened expression 
of her eye gave a touching charm to her beauty. Friends 
gathered around, and the whisper of admiration fell upon her 
ear, but she heeded it not. The voice whose slightest tone 
would have been as the cadence of some sweet dream, was 
silent ; the eye that was wont to rest upon her with looks of 
gratified affection was turned away, and the smile with its pe- 
culiar fascination had faded from the lip of her estranged lover. 
He stood apart in conversation with Miss Stanley, and had not 
once addressed her. A few intimate associates clustered around 
the couch on which she was seated, and entreated her to touch 
the strings of her guitar, and, willing to avert the scrutiny of 
her father, who was closely observing her, she complied, and 
warbled forth a plaintive ballad. At its conclusion, Horace 
Layton drew near: there was something in his air which seemed 
to ask, if she would reply to his speaking, as he bent his eye 
upon her face with a glance of reproachful tenderness. Looks 
of surprise and inquiry were directed towards them, and the 
pride of Clara’s soul was again aroused. A deep and burning 
blush crimsoned her forehead, and a scornful smile wreathed 
her lip as she met his gaze ; and: then, turning haughitily away, 
her hand swept the strings, and she lightly sung a lively air. 
Mistaken being! it was long, long ere she again breathed 
around the witchery of song. A mingled expression of sorrow 
and resentment passed over Horace’s countenance, and his lip 
quivered, as he bent down and whispered a few words in her 
ear, in a tone so deep and low, that they were not understood 
by those around them, and then left the room. Clara turned 
as pale as death, and her fingers trembled on the chords of her 
guitar. ‘The heat of the apartment, she said, oppressed her, 
and she could not sing, as she took Georgianna’s offered arm, and 
moved to a window-seat. She did not weep, nor faint. How 
pride will nerve the breaking heart! but, though it support its 


votaries in society, it forsakes them in solitude. 
* * * * * * * 
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‘ Do you know who yon pale girl is?’ said Augustus Lewis 
to his friend, as they stood together by a window in the as- 
sembly room of Mrs. D . * What, in the name of wonder, 
has come over you, Layton?’ he continued, in a lively tone. 
‘I have been in raptures with her companion this hour, and you 
have listened, without understanding a word I say, or deigning 
an answer. One would believe that you were of the order of 
La Trappe. Dorouse yourself, and give me some information, 
if you can.’ 

* Methinks the face is one I should know,’ replied Horace 
Layton, rousing himself from his abstraction. ‘ It has awak- 
ened feelings and remembrances, which, I thought, had been 
long since subdued. It is Miss Fenwick ; but how change !d 
Forgive me, my friend,’ he added, ‘ but I cannot remain here ; 
I shall only betray myself, and my heart swells with agony, as 
I contemplate that altered face. My impetuous temper has 
done this.’ 

‘ Stay, Layton,’ exclaimed Augustus, forcibly detaining him, 
‘they are urging her to sing ;—you may be mistaken y wait till 
you hear her voice. I never saw a more beautiful face ; but 
there has been much suffering to shadow the brightness of that 
brow. List to her song.’ 

The fair girl had been persuaded to sit down to the piano, 
and poured forth, in a tone of melancholy sweetness, the plain- 
tive air of ‘ Auld Robin Grey.’ Horace stood as if riveted to 
the spot, and as the strain died away, burst from his friend and 
rushed from the room. In the passage he met Mr. Fenwick, 
who grasped his hand, and drew him into an adjoining room ; 
‘ My poor child!’ was all he could say : but with such a look 
of agony and despair, as was felt and understood by the gene- 
rous young man. The appeal was not in vain, and Horace as- 
sured him that he was ready to forget the past. 

‘ Heaven bless you, my dear boy,’ said the old man, as the 
tears stood upon his cheek, ‘ My poor girl has suffered bitterly 
for her pride ; but, believe me, Horace, she has ever done you 
justice, and acknowledges that it was her own proud spirit that 
caused your estrangement ; but her health has failed, and I 
have been travelling from place to place with her, endeavoring 
to restore the bloom to her faded cheek. But a heart at ease 
will do wonders.’ 

Clara was more than usually sad, and Georgianna succeeded 
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in drawing her from the observation of the company into a 
private apartment. 

‘Oh! that I could see you smile, dearest, as in happier 
hours,’ said Miss Stanley, tearfully, as she kissed her hueless 
cheek. 

‘Never! Georgianna, the brightness of my early dream is 
past. Oh, this heartless gaiety,’ she added, as the mnurmur of 
many voices and the flow of song came borne on the night 
winds to her ear. ‘Is it not a mockery to a breaking heart, 
my kind friend? Alas! you knew me better than I did myself, 
and where now is my boasted pride? this sunken form and 
dim eye are anything but proud. No! a little while and I shall 
be at rest.’ 

‘ Do not speak so despondingly, dearest Clara,’ replied her 
friend, ‘ happy days may yet be in store for you.’ The words 
were scarcely uttered, when the door opened, and Mr. Fen- 
wick entered followed by a gentleman. Clara sprung to her 
feet, and a tide of crimson stained her forehead for a moment, 
and then retreating left her pale as death, and the single word 
‘forgive!’ burst from her pallid lip, as Horace caught her 
sinking form and folded her to his heart. 

‘ All is forgotten,’ he exclaimed, as consciousness returned ; 
‘but I shall not easily forgive myself, until I see this pale 
cheek wear the bright tints that I so loved of old.’ And as 
she smiled one of her own beautiful smiles, he bent fondly to 
her lips with the kiss of reconciliation. 

Three months after these events, Horace sat with his young 
bride and Georgianna in the happy home, which was endeared 
to them by so many early associations. The silvery moon- 
beams were tipping the distant hills, and casting a flood of ra- 
diance on bud and flower. Georgianna wandered into the gar- 
den, and did not return for nearly an hour, when she came, ac- 
companied by Horace’s friend, Mr. Lewis. She hid her blush- 
ing face on Clara’s shoulder, as Augustus told them that he 
won the promise of her hand, and begged them to congratu- 
late him. 

‘That I do, most sincerely,’ exclaimed Horace, warmly 
shaking his hand ; ‘ but one word of advice,—I sincerely hope 
ro will be as happy as I am; but think how different might 

ave been the lot of myself and yon smiling girl, had we not 
met so accidentally,—and how many months of suffering we 
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both endured. Beware, therefore, my friends, how you ever 
let falla few light words ; for they may sever forever the tie that 
binds fond and trusting hearts. 


Hingham, July 20th. M. M. 
SAPPHO. 
WRITTEN BENEATH A BEAUTIFUL PAINTING OF SAPPHO. 
Why the chords sadly sweep, P 
Thou of the golden lyre ? 


Why has thy eye, thy cheek, 
None of its wonted fire ? 


Thou hast the laurel wreath 
Twined in thy jetty hair; 

Yet, the fair face beneath 
Wears the pale hue of care ! 


And why thy tablets spread, 
Or press thy polished brow ? 

Phaon’s not with the dead — 
Ah, he forgets thee now! 


Strange constancy ! — Oh love, 
Thou history of tears ! — 
Alas! that youth’s wild life 
Should have its page of fears! 
A 


E. 
23d of 7th mo. 1835. 
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HANNAH MORE. 


Mrs. Hate,— 

Ir is not, | hope, too late to communicate for insertion in 
your Magazine, afew thoughts which occurred to me, while 
reading the Memoir of Mrs. Hannah More. A large number 
of your readers have, I presume, read the memoir itself. 
Though it is not compiled with much skill, and though it might 
have been profitably condensed, yet it is one of the most in- 
teresting books with which I am acquainted. It introduces 
us to a brilliant circle of the great personages who adorned what 
may be called the Johnsonian age of English literature :— 
Burke, Sheridan, Reynolds, Garrick, Bishop Porteus, Mrs. 
Montague, and a host of other eminent individuals, were in 
habits of familiar intimacy with Mrs. More: her letters, and 
the anecdotes concerning them, which her memoir contains, 
bring them again before us with the freshness ‘of life. The 
great moralist himself appears more interesting than in the 
volumes of Boswell. We see more of his heart, and learn with 
some surprise that he who had so long been exhibited to the 
world, as uncouth and cynical, could be polite, gentle, and 
amiable. 

But the great charm of the book is the delineation which it 
presents of the life and character of Mrs. More herself. For 
this reason, every lady ought to read it. Mrs. More is an 


honor to human nature, and pre-eminently so to the female sex. 


Her’s is the foremost name on the list of distinguished women ; 
and to mention that name, will, henceforth, be a sufficient reply 
to any sneers at the intellectual inferiority of her sex. 

It is the glory of Mrs. More that her character was com- 
plete. She did not gain her intellectual eminence by the 
sacrifice of feminine graces, or by the neglect of domestic 
duties. Her learning had no stain of pedantry ; her brilliant 
wit never wounded one virtuous bosom; her fame never made 
her proud ; the fascinations of the world could not win her 
heart. She lived for eternity, and devoted to God the great 
talents with which he had been pleased to entrust her. 

Several highly valuable lessons may be learned from the life 
Mrs, More. 
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One is, that to which I have just alluded. It is an idea not 
uncommon, that learning in a lady is a necessary disqualification 
for domestic duties ; that the woman must be lost in the schol- 
ar; and that the prize of intellectual eminence must be won 
by a sacrifice of the delicate attractions of the female character. 
Examples of this melancholy result may certainly be produced. 
Madame de Staél is an instance of a woman whom all must ad- 
mire for her mental power, but whom few could love. She 
was, however, intensely ambitious. She had no right religious 
feelings ; and there was consequently no regulating influence 
Operating upon her mind, to elevate, purify, and mould ber 
whole character. But Mrs. More, while her intellect was not 
less vigorous, acute, and brilliant than that of Madame de 
Staél, and while her learning was probably more solid and ac- 
curate, never ceases to be an amiable modest woman, who 
could shed a tranquil light around the domestic circle, and who 
could retire from the admiring gaze of the public, to perform, 
with exemplary fidelity, the duties which belonged to her in the 
quiet privacy of her home. No consciousness of her learning 
and talents appears in her letters, her conversation, or her 
books. Her style has a little too much of the Johnsonian 
pomp and antithesis ; but there was no affectation ; for that this 
style had become the natural diction of her mind, is proved by 
the great rapidity with which some of her last works were writ- 
ten. She is never dogmatical. Here is no assumption of the 
airs of a teacher. She is everywhere modest and ladylike, 
winning attention by the vigor of her thoughts, and command- 
ing admiration by the brilliancy of her fancy ; but never rous- 
ing in the bosom of the most lordly reader that jealous pride 
which would resent the ostentatious intrusion of a female into 
the lecturer’s chair. Such an example is of great value, both as 
a model for the gifted mind of her own sex, and as a practical 
refutation of the objections against a high standard of female 
education. 

Another lesson is, I think, of much value, viz. that a woman 
may be very happy, useful, and respectable, without being 
married. ‘There can be no doubt, that every young lady ought 
to be so educated as to be prepared for the duties of a wife ; 
and that nothing in fact deserves the name of female education, 
which does not give to the pupil the knowledge and the habits 
which belong to domestic life. But it is, at the same time, an 
evil, if the idea is entertained, that matrimony is indispensable 
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to the happiness and dignity of woman. The effect of such a 
notion must be injurious to the whole character, producing ar- 
tifices in the young, envy in the mature, and among the old 
that fretful discontent, which, being sometimes exhibited, is 
often supposed to be characteristic of maiden ladies. 

Hannah More is a conspicuous instance of a female, who, 
without being married, was eminently useful, happy and res- 
pected. Her celibacy was a voluntary one ; resulting, how- 
ever, not from any improper views respecting matrimony, but 
from a dignified delicacy of mind which impelled her, after 
having been treated with strange neglect by the gentleman to 
whom she was engaged, to decline all overtures of marriage. 
Yet she preserved through life the benignant kindness of her 
temper, and her affections retained, till her death, their genial 
warmth and natural tendencies. She was the centre of a large 
circle of friends, who loved her with the strongest attachment ; 
and the respect with which she was visited by strangers from 
distant lands, as well as from various portions of her own coun- 
try, could not have been increased, if she had been the wife of 
a nobleman. 

Mrs. More did not, however, allow her exemption from the 
ordinary duties of domestic life, to betray her into indolence. 
She wrote a large number of valuable books, which had a cir- 
culation then unparalleled. She employed her talents, too, in 
writing cheap tracts and ballads for the instruction of the igno- 
rant poor, and, by this humble agency, her pen was, perhaps, 
the instrument of more real good, than by her large publica- 
tions. But she proved, that to be useful, it is not necessary 
to possess her learning or talents. She established in the sur- 
rounding villages, a number of schools, and devoted to them, 
not only large sums of money, but what most persons are still 
more reluctant to bestow, much time and personal labor. 
She often walked several miles to visit her schools, and to 
superintend their concerns. She persevered in this good work, 
notwithstanding the most ungrateful and wicked opposition frona 
many individuals, and, strange to say, from two or three clergy- 
men of her own church, who vilified her with disgraceful ma- 
lignity. This pefsecution caused her much severe suffering. 
Both the ignorance which made her labors necessary, and the 
manner in which those labors were opposed, are striking com- 
ments on the effects of a religious establishment. Her schools 
were founded in several of the villages not far from Bristol, 
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one of the most populous districts of England ; and yet she 
represents these villages to be ‘almost as dark as Africa.’ She 
thus describes one of them : 

‘We found more than two thousand people in the parish, 
almost all very poor; no gentry ; a dozen wealthy farmers, 
hard, brutal and ignorant. We visited them all, picking up in 
one house, (like fortune-tellers,) the name and character of the 
rest. We told them we intended to set up a school for the 
poor. They did not like it. We assured them we did not 
desire a shilling from them, but wished for their concurrence. 
One of the farmers seemed pleased and civil. He was rich, 
but covetous, a hard drinker, and bis wife a woman of loose 
morals, but good natural sense. She became our friend sooner 
than some of the decent and the formal, and Jet us a house the 
only one in the parish, at seven pounds per annum, with a good 
garden. Adjoining to it was a large ox-house ; this we roofed 
and floored ; and, by putting in a couple of windows, it made 
a good school-room. While this was doing, we went to every 
house in the place, and found every house a scene of the 
greatest ignorance and vice. We saw but one Bible in the 
parish, and that was used to propa flower pot. No clergy- 
nvin had resided in it for forty years. One rode over three 
miles from Wales, to preach once on a Sunday ; but no week- 
ly duty was done, or sick persons visited, and children were 
often buried without any funeral service. Eight people in the 
morning, and twenty in the afternoon was a good congrega- 
tion.’ Vol. I. p. 389. 

In another letter, she says :—‘ In one particular spot, there 
are six large parishes, without so much as a resident curate.’— 
Vol. I. p. 344. 

These wretched villages were truly missionary ground ;_ and 
if the ‘ voluntary’ principle had not impelled Hannah More and 
her excellent sisters to make some provision for the spiritual 
instruction of the poor villagers and their children, they must 
have perished in their sins, notwithstanding that they belonged 
to the national church, and paid tithes to clergymen, who gave 
them very litile attention themselves, and some of whom scan- 
dalously abused Mrs. More for her attempt to do good to their 
neglected parishioners. 

et other Jadies who have leisure look around them, and in- 
quire if there are no ignorant people in their neighborhood, 
whom they may instruct, no suffering children whom they may 
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gather into schools. Let no one complain of the want of em- 
ployment, when it is so easy to find, in every neighborhood, ig- 
norance, poverty, and wretchedness. Let no one disdain to 
do good in an humble and unobtrusive way. A single poor 
child, rescued from ignorance and vice, may become a blessing 
to the world ; and the person who thus prepared him for use- 
fulness may be, in this way, a greater benefactor to mankind, 
than by many other more ostentatious forms of benevolence. 

But the crowning glory of Mrs. More’s character was her 
piety. This was the spring of her virtues, the inspiration of 
her genius, the unfailing impulse of her benevolence. Her fame 
rests on her piety. If she had not given her heart to God, 
and consecrated to him her talents, she might have fluttered 
for a while, like a gay insect, amid the bowers of learning, and 
taste, and fashion ; but it is doutful whether her name would 
have reached our country and our times. If it had, she would 
have been remembered, perhaps, only as a writer of plays and 
novels, as brilliant, and as evanescent as the flowers. But she 
has now enrolled herself among the wise and good, whose fame 
is a part of the triumph of Christianity. She has inscribed her 
name on the imperishable record of the servants of God. It 
is written in the book of life. No other memorial will survive 
the fires of the last day. 

Let all her sex imitate her example. If they have not her 
learning, her talents, or her wealth, they may cherish her 
benevolence ; they may, like her, visit the forsaken and attend 
to the neglected ; they may love God; they may sit with a 
child-like spirit at the feet of Jesus, and learn of him. 

A FaTuHer. 


SENTIMENT. 


A day of joy is quickly told,— 

A thousand would not make us old, 

Like one of sorrow’s heavy hours— 

It is by pains, by cares, and tears, 

The curse swept Eden's blessed bowers ; 
And youth, and joy, and innocence, 

With meteor’s fiight was banished thence. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR.—Epvcation in 


TENNESSEE. 


As a preface to the following letter, which we shall insert 
verbatim as it came to our hand, because we think it worthy 
of a place in our ‘nice Magazine,’ and that an attempt to mend 
it would but mar its effect,—we would observe, that Miss Eliza 
Ripley, of Boston, the heroine of the letter, established her 
school in Tennessee about three years since. Her success has 
been complete ;—the system of Infant-school instruction will, 
we confidently hope, be extended over the South and West. 
These schools must be taught by females ;—it is rare to meet 
with men of suitable qualifications and character, who would 
devote themselves to the instruction of young children ; and 
certainly men ought not to be employed, as the principal 
teachers for girls ; it is preposterous. Women are the teach- 
ers appointed by nature for the young. Let them be instruct- 
ed, and prepared for their duties, and establish them through- 
out the country ; and from every village and hamlet of the far 
West, the same tone cf praise and anticipation will be 
heard, that now breathes through the letter of this good citizen, 
when dwelling on the merits of Miss Ripley. 


Mrs. Hale, 


Permit me to interest you with a brief description of 
an examination that recently took place here, among us folks 
at Franklin, Tennessee. It was that of a school under the 
charge of Miss R. ; a lady, who, I believe, was induced, part- 
ly through your instrumentality, to leave her home and friends 
at the East ; and, with a generous and noble heroism of pur- 
pose, came out among the people of the West, to show us the 
advantages of a school, conducted on, what, I believe, you call 
the Pestalozzian plan. Her success has been most complete. 
I have frequently happened in upon her, when engaged in 
school ; and lately, I attended one of her semi-annual exhibi- 
tions, or examinations ; and could some of your female friends 
at the East have witnessed the large and respectable audience 
present,—could they have witnessed their pleased and rapt 
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attention—the tears ready to trickle down the face of more 
than one manly countenance, as they viewed the wonderful 
performance of that happy group of little ones, and subsequent- 
ly have listened to the warm and hearty encomiums, every- 
where lavished upon both instructer and pupils,—lI aim sure, 
some of them would wish that they also could come out to 
the West, and do like her! ‘I'he exclamation was often to be 
heard, ‘ What woulc I have given in my young days to have 
been a pupil in a school like this, where instruction is so kind- 
ly imparted, and so admirably blended with amusement, as to 
make the acquisition of knowledge a delight!’ And more 
than once I heard the observation made, by well-educated men, 
that they should have been puzzled and confounded, had they 
been asked very many of the questions answered with such 
readiness by those little ones. 

What course of instruction is pursued in Miss R.’s school I 
need not detail to you: you have seen Mr. Holbrook’s fine 
apparatus, and know, doubtless, much more about ‘ Pestaloz- 
zian,’ * Infant-school,’ and every kind of seminary, than we do 
out here at the West; for, I am told you interest yourself very 
much about education, particularly about the ladies ! 

So, I shall only add, that it is the opinion of many wise and 
respected individuals in our community, that seminaries for the 
young, conducted on this Pestalozzian or Infant-school plan, 
are admirably adapted to the wants and prejudices of the 
Southern and Western slave-holding people. Their children 
are less accustomed to severity and restraint, than those of 
parents who live at the East : and, being from infancy confided, 
almost exclusively, to the care of colored people, during the 
first and most important years of life ; you can easily imagine 
what sort of language and fancies they must acquire. Many of 
them are extremely ignorant, vicious, and stupid, and speaking a 
sort of patois or gibberish, peculiar to the colored population, 
our children obtain from their nurses and juvenile protectors, 
those awkward and vicious tones, feelings, notions, and phrases, 
which no subsequent painstaking and teaching can ever wholly 
eradicate or remove. How important it is, then, that our 
children should, as early as possible, be taken from the care of 
our slaves, and be sent to school, where they may be taught 
something, which they may, in after life, consider worthy of 
being treasured up and remembered, instead of wishing it were 
unlearned, you can easily judge,—and what system of instruc- 
43* 
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tion can be better adapted to our wants, than that of which I 
have just been speaking ? 

I wish, Mrs. Editor, I heartily wish, if all your instructors 
resemble Miss R., for tact, industry, and urbanity, that you 
would send us on to the South, 500 more, just like her ; for I 
do believe, from her deserved popularity with both parents and 
children, and from the great good she has accomplished during 
her two or three years’ residence in the West, that this Infant 
or Pestalozzian System is just the one we want ; and I would 
be glad if we had a school or two of the kind, in every town of 
any importance in the State,—to say nothing about introducing 
this mode of instruction into one’s family. 

But this kind of school is, I believe, but little, if at all known 
in the other towns of Tennessee ; and, therefore, people con- 
tinue vexing and distressing their children, as parents used to do 
in my young days, by forcing their children to get all their ideas 
of learning out of the well of knowledge, by hooking them out 
with lines made of linen rags, and fish-hooks formed of black, 
fearful looking hieroglyphics. Anda fine time, we youngsters 
had of it, under old Dilworth and the like of him! There was 
little or none of that variety, which to youth is so very pleasing, 
—no singing, no walking about the room, no Holbrook’s ap- 
paratus, no changing from Geography to Grammar, and from 
Grammar to Arithmetic,—and from Arithmetic to the Elements 
of Astronomy, Geology, Mineralogy, or something else ; but 


with us, poor juveniles, it was all fishing, (like Dr. Franklin’s. 


angler,) the whole live-long day in some dark stagnant waters, 
for some particular kind of indigestible, with little or no suc- 
cess ; and then going up to give an account to our master or 
mistress, and not unfrequently having our head broken, or re- 
ceiving some other punishment for our truly idle pains. 

Yours with great respect, An Oxp Cirizen. 


P. S. I felt so much pleased the other day, at what I heard 
and saw, that I could not forbear writing to you about Miss R.’s 
school, knowing that you were a friend of hers ; but I don’t 
much expect, that a letter from an old man like me, would ap- 
pear very well among the nice things writen, by the nice folks, 
that write in your nice Magazine ; so, after endeavoring to give 
Miss R. a little of the praise I think her useful labors deserve, 
I leave this Letter to you, to make what use of it you please. 
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AMERICAN MANNERS. 


In the improvement of our national manners, we should 
study truth and nature, in preference to foreign models. We 
need a new declaration of independence ; moral independence. 
We should throw up an intrenchment against the irruption of 
foreign customs, which, originating in corrupt states of society, 
are inconsistent with our institutions, and may prove as injurious 
as foreign imposts or foreign invasion. True refinement is a 
property of mind, and not of manners, merely : it has its origin 
in highly cultivated intellects, and benevolent hearts. We shall 
not, therefore, become nfore refined, when, in imitation of 
French intrigue and licentiousness, conjugal affection is con- 
sidered a vulgarity, and husbands and wives indicate strong 
mutual repulsion, and powerful elective affinity for other bodies ; 
when American citizens become accomplished debauchees, and 
American mothers deem the care and instruction of their chil- 
dren, an office fit only for hirelings and servants, and quite de- 
rogatory to their own high pretensions; when the gentle still- 
ness of night brings not repose, but revelry, and song, and festal 
gaiety ; and when the sun’s early beams, and the soul-stirring 
freshness of the morning breezes invite man, in vain, from his 
curtained slumbers. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his notes on America, has published 
some censures on our customs, because differing from those of 
his countrymen ; and, indeed, the whole train of British tourists 
arraign us for misdemeanor, because American manners are not 
English. When and where, I would ask, has the congress of 
taste, judgment, and wisdom assembled, to establish the rules 
of social intercourse, and fix an arbitrary standard, dereliction 
from whose laws must be followed by exile from the realms of 
good-breeding ? If this has never been convened, why should 
not the countrymen of Mr. Hamilton be equally worthy of de- 
rision for differing from us, as we are for differing from them? 
Why should not we regard their late dinners as absurd, as they 
our early ones? and, indeed, with more propriety ; for, in 
addition to the very sage reason, that they differ from ours, 
we may present the objection, that they are at variance with 
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the order and regularity of nature; and calculated, in a great 
degree, to promote immorality and crime, by encouraging the 
night instead of the day. 

It is really amusing to see John Bull, in his weakness and 
decrepitude, afflicted with diseases and approaching decay, 
set himself up as a model for our young, healthy, vigorous 
nation ; and take us to task, because, forsooth, we do not imi- 
tate his bed-ridden habits ; ; because we do not spend the morn- 
ing in sleep, breakfast at eleven, dine at six, and waste hours 
over the bottle, instead of employing our hands or our heads 
in business or study. Nothing could equal the absurdity of 
such presumptions, unless, it might be their possible fulfilment. 
In that case, our nation would” appear belore the world in a 
similar amusing condition, with a youth of sixteen, arrayed in 
the habiliments and assuming the weakness of his grandfather. 

The glory of our country is its moral power. It is this 
which has made it, among the nations of the earth, a pioneer to 
that perfection to which they would all gladly attain. Should 
our mansions glitter with eastern magnificence, our navies, like 
Cleopatra’s barge, become brilliant with purple, and gold, and 
gems, and our whole territory be studded with palaces of 
princely splendor,—it could not add to that renown, which the 
determined energy of master-spirits has made our heritage. 
Our future glory, too, if any should be allotted us, must be the 
glory of intellect. Here is the soul free from the fetters of 


superstition, of aristocratic tyranny, and arbitrary power ; and 


therefore capable of boldly advancing in the pursuit of truth, 
fearless of regal or priestly caprice, or titled ignorance. 

Would it Dot, then, be folly in us to seek to imitate the ener- 
vating luxury of other climes, and extinguish, in effeminate sen- 
sual pleasures, that heaven-born intellect, destined to regener- 
ate the world ? Let us adhere to the simplicity of our manners, 
as the triumph of mind over mere animal enjoyment ; and strive 
to attain that lofty intellectual eminence, whose sun-tipt summit 
stretches itself far above the fogs of sense. Let us scorn to 
enter into that most servile of all free conditions, that of imita- 
tions, a career, in which success or failure would be equal de- 
gradation. 

The cultivation of the fine arts, though they may have con- 
tributed to external refinement, has too often been attended 
with a spirit of licentiousness, which invariably produces laxity 
of national principle, and is the certain prelude of national de- 
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cay. Witness the present degradation of Greece, the country 
of Praxiteles, Apelles, and a host of art’s most gifted votaries. 
Their superhuman powers embodied the creations of fancy in 
forms of surpassing loveliness, but scoffed at virtue and modes- 
ty, and threw enchantment over vice. Witness the cringing, 
effeminate Italian, as soulless as the chiselled marble, his coun- 
try’s pride. Surrounded by the splendid, the voluptuous tro- 
phies of art, he has lost, in the indulgence of the passions they 
inspired, admiration of genius and the dignity of man. 

It were better for us that our marble should rest undisturbed 
in its native earth, that our canvas should be applied solely to 
purposes of commerce, and our national genius be buried in 
obscurity, than that the arts should be employed to teach our 
youth impurity, and corrupt the chastity of our national man- 
ners. This is, however, by no means, a necessary result of 
their cultivation ; and may we not hope that in our happy land 
they will be devoted to higher and holier purposes ?—to fan 
the flame of exalted patriotism, to inspire the genial glow of 
benevolence, and enliven those pure and gentle affections, that 
cluster around the domestic altar? May we not hope, that 
here, genius shall prove its divinity, not only by its omnipotent 
creations, but by displaying that purity which emanates from 


above ? 
M. A. H. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
MRS. HEMANS. 


[From tHe Lonpon 


There are few cases, in which delicacy and feeling are more 
entirely tested, than when the surviving friends of those who 
were gifted and celebrated while on earth, are called upon to 
determine in what time, and in what measure some account may 
be offered to the public of their personal history and private 
character. 
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Such, at least, is my feeling in attempting to collect my re- 
membrances of my deceased friend, Mrs. “Hemans. I am 
afraid of saying too much, lest I be thought premature and un- 
feeling, in thus minutely dwelling upon the manners and habits 
of one scarcely cold in her grave. Iam afraid of saying too 
little, lest those who knew her less, should think it requisite to 
complete the picture by additions, which bear little resem- 
blance to the original. Had I merely consulted my own in- 
clinations, the following notice would have been deferred for 
some time ; for who is there that can turn over the pages of 
his memory, to seek for relics and memorials of those who 
have recently passed away, without a feeling of deep sadness, 
and an equally strong disinclination to produce such feelings to 
the gaze and criticism of the public ? 

When I first became acquainted with Mrs. Hemans, her 
fame was at its brightest, and her lyrics published in the differ- 
ent periodicals—her ‘ Forest Sanctuary,’ and, above all, her 
* Records of Woman,’ (probably from the happy choice of its 
subject,) had not only raised her name high in the estimation 
of all classes of readers, but had excited considerable curiosity, 
and, I really believe, genuine interest, as to the person and for- 
tunes of the writer. She was, however, unknown, save to a 
small and select circle of friends—some spoke of her as an old 
and experienced verse-wright ; some, remembering her juvenile 
poems, and forgetting that Time had since been at work for 
some fifteen years or more, described her as still very young 
and very beautiful—she was almost canonized by the serious ; 
her claim to something more than the ephemeral reputation of 
a young lady writer was admitted by stern critics ; in short, 
within two years,—dating from the publication of her ‘ Siege of 
Valencia,’—she had taken a permanent place in the republic of 
letters ; and it was natural that the world, always preferring the 
peep behind the curtain, to the finest acted nature before it, 
should express great anxiety and solicitude to know ‘ what she 
was like.’ 

At this time, then, the death of her mother, and the mar- 
riage of her sister, were the cause of Mrs. Hemans breaking up 
her establishment in Wales, and taking up her residence at 
Wavertree, a pleasant village about three miles from Liver- 

ool. She had made choice of this situation, in the idea that 
it afforded advantages of education for her sons, and cultivated 
society for herself, But the mistake she made, in thus choos- 
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ing, was a great one ; Liverpool was then singularly deficient in 
good schools, and its society was too much broken up into small 
circles, too completely under the dominion of a money aristoc- 
racy, to offer much that was congenial to her own tastes and 
pursuits. She was too imaginative and fanciful to be thorough- 
ly understood by that party to which Roscoe and Currie had 
formerly belonged ; they found that the brilliant things which she 
threw out, the spontaneous overflowings of her peculiar mind, 
‘proved nothing ;’ and they did not perceive the elevation of 
thought, and the {requent religious feeling which also formed a 
part of her character. The less intelligent, who discovered 
that she did not enjoy dinners, balls and concerts after their 
fashion—and there is no code so arbitrary, as the statute of 
manners ina provincial town—who remarked one or two singu- 
larities in her dress, and were frightened by her allusions to 
things and feelings of which they knew nothing, kept aloof 
from her, with suspicion and uneasiness. 

I mention these things, neither in reproach or derision :— 
they are the natural and inevitable conditions of a society so 
constituted as the society of Liverpool,—but simply as account- 
ing for the manner in which Mrs. Hemans held herself in com- 
parative retirement, and confined her intercourse (willingly 
given) toa very few. She had never learned the feignings 
and prettinesses of the world’s manners; nor, on the other 
hand, did she find it agreeable always to sit upon her throne, 
as it were, with her book of magic upon her knee, and her 
conjuring wand in ber outstretched arm. Her humor was 
sprightly and searching, as well as original : she could talk de- 
licious nonsense, as well as inspired sense ; and the atilitarian 
and the serious, who would fain have had a moral placarded 
and paraded upon every chance phrase of conversation, ‘ won- 
dered and went their way.’ At this time, she was sought out 
in her retreat by every species of literary homage, from every 
corner of England and America ; gifts, offers of service, letters 
of introduction crowded upon her : literary engagements were 
pressed upon her, from the divinity treatise to the fairy tale, 
which she simply evaded by pursuing her own way ; and yet, 
she was never so delightful, never so happy, as when she could 
come in, like an inmate, to the fireside of the few who understood 
her—at times, making most pleasant merriment of the noforieties 
of her lot ; at times, when graver subjects were touched upon, 
rising to a lofty and glowing eloquence, which I have seldom 
heard reached, certainly never surpassed. 
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The house which Mrs. Hemans occupied was too small to de- 
serve the name ; the third of a cluster or row, close to a dusty 
road,—and yet, too ¢vwnish in appearance and situation to be 
called a cottage. It was set in a small court, and within was 
gloomy and comfortless ; its parlors being little larger than 
closets ; and yet she threw something of her own spirit round 
her, even in so unpromising an abode,—and with her books, 
and her harp, and the flowers which sometimes half filled her 
little rooms, they presently assumed a habitable, almost an ele- 
gant appearance. Sometimes, indeed, the scene was varied 
by odd presents, literary and others. I remember once paying 
her a visit, when a persevering writer, personally unknown to 
her, had sent her a hundred sonnets, printed on separate slips 
of paper, for inspection and approval; these had not yet 
been consigned to the ‘chaos drawer,’ as she used to call it, 
from which many a precious piece of folly and flattery might 
have been disinterred for the amusement of the public ; and as 
the day was windy, and the window chanced to be open, this 
century of choice things was flying hither and thither, much to 
our amusement—a miniature snow-storm, chased by her boys 
with as much glee as if they had been butterfly hunting. Scarce- 
ly had she settled herself at Wavertree, than she was besieged by 
visiters to a number positively bewildering ; a more heterogene- 
ous company cannot be imagined. Many came merely to stare at 
the strange poetess, others to pay proper neighborly morning calls, 
and these were surprised to find that she was not ready with an 
answer, when the talk was of house-keeping and like matters. 
Others, and these were the worst, brought in their hands small 
cargoes of cut and dry compliment, and, as she used to de- 
clare, had primed themselves for their visit, by getting up a 
certain number of her poems. Small satisfaction had they in 
their visits ; they found a lady, neither short nor tall; though 
far from middle age, no longer youthful or beautiful in her ap- 
pearance, (her hair, however, of the true auburn tinge, was as 
silken, and as profuse and curling, as it had ever been,) with 
manners quiet and refined, a little reserved and uncommunica- 
tive; one, too, who lent no ear to the news of the day— 


Who gave the ball, and paid the visit last. 
The ladies, however, when they went away, had to tell—‘ that 


her room was in a sad litter with books and papers, that the 
strings of her harp were half of them broken, and that she 
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wore a veil on her head like no one else.’ Nor did the gen- 
tlemen make much way by their Della Cruscan admiration ; in 
fact, the stock of compliment once being exhausted, there re- 
mained nothing to be said on either side, though there were 
none more frankly delighted, or more keenly sensible of the 
genuine pleasure she gave by her writings than Mrs. Hemans. 
Her works were a part of herself, herself of them ; and those 
who enjoyed and understood the one, enjoyed and understood 
the other, and made their way at once to her heart. I must 
not forget to allude to what Charles Lamb calls the ‘ albumean 
persecution,’ which she was called upon to endure. People 
not only brought their own books, but those of ‘ my sister and 
my sister’s child,’ all anxious to have something written on pur- 
pose for themselves. One gentleman, a total stranger to her, be- 
set her before (as the housewives say) ‘ she was fairly settled,’ 
with a huge virgin folio, splendidly bound ; which he had bought 
on purpose, ‘that she might open it with one of her exquisite 
poems.’ On tne whole, she bore her honors meekly, and for 
a while, in the natural kindliness of her heart, gave way to the 
current, wishing to oblige every one. Sometimes, however, 
her sense of the whimsical would break out ; sometimes it was 
provoked by the thorough-going and coarse perseverance of 
the intrusions, against which it was difficult to guard. What 
could be done with persons, who called thrice in one morning, 
and refused to take ‘their final departure, till they were told 
‘when Mrs. Hemans would be athome?’ It was on one of 
these occasions, that she commissioned a friend of hers, ina 
lively note, ‘ to procure herta dragon, to be kept in her court- 
yard.’ At another time, (and that, I well remember, was a fla- 
grant case,) her vexation worked itself off, in a no less cheer- 
ful manner :— 

‘They had an album with them—absolutely an album! You 
had scarcely left me to my fate—oh! how you laughed the 
moment you were set free !—when the little woman, with the 
inquisitorial. eyes, informed me that the tall woman, with the 
superior understanding—Heaven save the mark !—was am- 
bitious of possessing my autograph ;—and out ‘ leaped in light- 
ning forth’—the album. A most evangelical and edifying 
book it is, truly ; so I, out of pure spleen, mean to insert in it, 
something as strongly savoring of the Pagan miscellany, as [ 
dare. Ob! the ‘pleasures of fame!’ Oh! that I were but 
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a little girl, in the top of the elm tree again! Your much en- 
during F. H.’ 
I cannot give this, and the following fragments, selected from 
a mass of correspondence with the different members of a 
family circle, without simply desiring the reader to remember 
that all of them were notes written—for such was her nature— 
from the impulse of the moment, during a period of unbroken 
intercourse and confidence. The graver as well as the gayer 
passages they contain, are so entirely characteristic, that [ have 
not thought it right to withhold them altogether : though some 
may be so wound up with the less important personal interests 
and feelings of those whom she addressed, as not to be separa- 
ble from them. All that was possible, however, has been de- 
tached ; and, in so doing, I have sacrificed, with regret, much 
that is brilliant and striking, and speaks of, and to the heart. 
Besides all these home troubles, were the visits of strangers, 
not ‘ angel’s ’ visits, few and far between ; from east and west, 
and north and south, there came not afew from Amgrica. The 
admiration entertained by the Americans for her genius is as 
sincere, as it is creditable to themselves. I remember seeing 
a beautiful girl from New York, quite pale with excitement at 
the thought of being presented to the poetess. ‘ Her friends 
at home,’ she said, ‘ would think so much of her, if she could 
only say she had seen Mrs. Hemans.’ Another lady, of stouter 
fibre, also from across the Atlantic, came sturdily upon her, 
with a box full of family — in her hand, and a mouth full 
of oddest protestations of regard possible, and, on taking leave 
of Mrs. Hemans, remonstrated witls her on the melancholy tone 
of her poetry in general, and entreated to be allowed to intro- 
duce a friend of her own, whom she might lean upon ‘as a 
perfect walking-stick of friendship,’ under which happy sup- 
port, she prophesied that her verses would presently become 
cheerful—and the gentleman was ‘Jong, and lank, and brown,’ 
and suitable to the simile. These were mere acquaintances of 
the hour ; but, among her visiters from far-away places, came 
friends too ; and when I remember the evenings I have passed 
in her little parlor, with herself, and Miss Jewsbury, (alas! too 
early called away!) and Mary Howit, and Dr. Bowring, and 
others, I cannot but regret that I have no more specific record 
of the conversation, which was struck out in this encounter of 
minds of no common order. It was varied and sparkling, and 
suggestive beyond most of those I have since heard. The 
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two following notes refer to this period—the second to a cruel 
inurder perpetrated upon that fine, but most extravagant poem 
of Shelley’s, ‘Mary Anne’s dream,’ which a gentleman had in- 
sisted upon reading aloud, much in ¢ Ercles’ vein : ’— 

‘Thank you for your kind note: I was much better when it 
arrived, but did not feel the less gratified by all the cordial 
kindness of its expressions. My complaint is, indeed, most 
pertinacious, if not hopeless ; as | am assured, and, indeed, 
convinced, that it is caused by excitements, from which, unless 
I could win the ‘ wings of a dove,’ and flee away into a calmer 
atmosphere, I have no chance of escaping. I have, therefore, 
only to meet it as cheerfully as I may—and there is a buoyant 
spirit yet unconquered, though often sorely shaken, within me. 

‘ Do you know that I have really succeeded in giving some- 
- thing of beauty to the suburban court of my dwelling, by the 
aid of the laburnums and rhododendrons, which I planted my- 
self, and which I want you to see whilst they are so amiably 
flowering. But how soon the feeling of home throws light and 
loveliness over the most uninteresting spot. I am beginning to 
draw that feeling around me here, and consequently to be hap- 
pier. 

‘Did you ever see a letter with a symphony? I call the 
enclosed one of that class. After many and long wanderings, 
it reached me this morning, with that awful Titanic poem, the 
; the sight of which really renews all the terrors of 
‘¢Charlemagne.”” The opening of Mr. ’s letter strikes me 
as being so very original, that I send it for your edification. 

‘I fear you were very unwell the other evening ; or, did you 
run away so early, to escape the infliction of another ** Dream ?” 
I was quite afraid of looking at you, lest I should have laughed. 
I had such a levee yesterday morning, { was as much inclined 
to run away from them all, as from the Bishop and Dean, and 
sofa-table, and Chinese puzzles of old. and called 
upon me—what a butyraceous looking pair they are! Some- 
thing was said of Montgomery’s ‘‘ Pelican Island ;”” and, with 
your comparison of the penguin, and my Welch recollections 
full in my head, I had the narrowest escape possible of calling 
it *¢ Puffin Island.” How do poets contrive to grow so fat ? 
I suppose it is only translators who can do so, and what the 
country people call “ nice quiet gentlemen ” poets. However, 
I liked them both, they looked so extremely comfortable. * * * 
I send you the Moravian air ; and this is the old Swedish tra- 
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dition of which I was speaking to you last hight, when the pub- 
lic entered and interrupted me. There is a lake somewhere 
among the Swedish mountains—and in the lake, there is an 
island of pines—and on the island an old castle—and there is 
a spirit harper, who lives far down in the lake, and when any 
evil is going to befall the inhabitants of the castle, he rises to 
the widlocts and plays a most mournful ditty on the shadowy 
harp, and they know that it is a music of warning. I met with 
it in ** Olaus Magnus,” such a strange wild old book : did you 
ever read it?’ 3 
These last notes are further interesting, as showing what may 
be called ‘ the rainbow hue of the poet’s mind : how near to 
each other dwell its livelier and its deeper feelings! But the 
world in general is singularly unwilling to admit this double 
power ; and I have often thought that a fear of its censure and 
remark, narrowed the class of subjects to which Mrs. Hemans 
confined herself—though again it may be said, that she never 
wrote, save when in earnest, and that the lonely and pervading 
thoughts of her mind—I speak of it in a state of comparative 
calmness—there were times when they were of a much sadder 
hue,—were of that lofty, and noble, and chivalresque charac- 
ter, which speaks out in her poetry : something of this will be 
seen in further selections from her letters, which I shall give. 
It was during Mrs. Hemans’ residence at Wavertree, that she 
ate two long visits to Scotland, and a third to the Lakes. 
erhaps the time she spent in Edinburgh and its neighborhood, 
was the most public part of her life. The sensation of curiosity 
she excited among the circles of ‘modern Athens,’ was great 
—and the attention lavished on her must, some of it, have 
been hard to bear with a grave face. One lady pursued her 
in the Castle Garden, and introduced herself, ‘ as having dis- 
covered her to be Mrs. Hemans, by a secret sympathy, which 
assured her that she could not be mistaken :’—one, herself a 
writer of no inconsiderable fame, desired to know ‘ whether a 
bat might be allowed to appear in the presence of a nigbtin- 
ale.’ These anecdotes are gathered from eye-witnesses—but 
a part of her Scottish journey wili be best told in one or two 


of her own letters : — 


‘ Chiefswoou, July, Tuesday morning: 


‘Whether I shall return to you all ** brighter and happier,” 
as your letter so kindly prophesies, I know not ; but I think 
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there is every prospect of my returning more fitful and wilful 
than ever; for, here I am leading my own free native life of 
the hills again; and if I could but bring some of my friends, as 
the old ballad says, ‘‘ near, near, near me,”’ I should, indeed, 
enjoy it; but that strange, solitary feeling which I cannot chase 
away, comes over me too often, like a dark, sudden shadow, 
bringing with it an utter indifference to all things around. [ 
lose it most frequently, however, in the excitement of Sir 
Walter Scott’s society, and with him, I am now in constant 
intercourse, taking long walks over moor and woodland, and 
listening to song and legend of other times, till my mind for- 
gets itself, and is carried wholly back to the days of the slogan 
and the fiery cross, and the wild gatherings of border chivalry. 
I cannot say enough of his cordial kindness to me; it makes 
me feel, when at Abbotsford, as if the stately rooms of that 
ancestral-looking place were old familiar scenes to me. Yes- 
terday he made a party to show me the ‘‘ pleasant banks of 
Yarrow,” about ten miles from hence : I went with him in an 
open carriage, and the day was lovely, smiling upon us with a 
real blue sunny sky ; and we passed through, I know not how 
many storied spots, and the spirit of the master mind seemed 
to call up sudden pictures from every knoll and cairn as we 
went by, so vivid were his descriptions of the things that had 
been. The names of some of these scenes had, to be sure, 
rather savage sounds ; such as ‘‘ Slain Man’s Lea,”’ ‘‘ Dead 
Man’s Pool,’ &c. ; but, I do not know whether these strange 
titles did not throw a deeper interest over woods and waters, 
now so highly peaceful. We passed one meadow, on which 
Sir Walter’s grandfather had been killed in a duel.—‘* Had it 
been a century earlier,” said he, ‘‘ a bloody feud would have 
been transmitted to me, as Spaniards bequeath a game of chess 
to be finished by their children,’’—and I do think, that had he 
lived in those earlier days, no man would have more enjoyed 
what Sir Lucius O’ Trigger is pleased to call ‘‘ a pretty quar- 
rel.” The whole expression of his benevolent countenance 
changes, if he has but to speak of the dirk or the claymore : 
you see the spirit, that would ‘‘ say amidst the trumpets, ha ! 
ha! suddenly flashing from his grey eyes ; and sometimes, in 
repeating a verse of warlike minstrelsy, he will spring up as if 
he caught the sound of a distant gathering cry. 

‘But I am forgetting beautiful Yarrow, along the banks of 
which we walked through the Duke of Buccleugh’s grounds, 
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under old, rich, patrician-looking trees ; and at every turn of 
our path, the mountain stream seemed to assume a new charac- 
ter, sometimes lying under steep banks, in dark transparence, 
and sometimes 


Crested with tawny foam, 
‘Like the mane ofa chestnut steed. 


And there was Sir Walter beside me, repeating, with a tone of 
feeling as deep as if then only first wakened,— 


They sought him east—they sought him west, 
They sought him far, with wail and sorrow ; 

There was nothing seen but the coming night, 
There was nothing heard but the roar of Yarrow. 


It was all like adream. Do you remember Wordsworth’s 
poem, ‘¢ Yarrow visited ?”’ I was 1eady to exclaim in its open- 
ing words, ‘* And is this Yarrow?” There was nothing to 
disturb the deep and often solemn loveliness of thé scenery : 
no rose-colored spencer, such as persecuted the unbappy Count 
Forbin amidst the Pyramids—Mr. Hamilton, and Mrs. Lock- 
hart, and the boys who followed us, were our whole party ; 
and the sight of shepherds—real, and not Arcadian shepherds, 
—sleeping under their plaids to shelter from the noon-day, 
carried me at once into the heart of a pastoral and mountain 
country. We visited Newark Tower, where, amongst other 
objects that waken many thoughts, | found the name of Mungo 
Park, (who was a native of the Yarrow vale,) which he had 
inscribed himself, shortly before leaving his own bright river, 
never to return. We caine back to Abbotsford, where we 
were to pass the remainder of the day, partly along the Et- 
trick, and partly through the Tweed: on the way, we were 
talking of trees—in his love for which, Sir Walter is a perfect 
Evelyn. 1 mentioned to him what I once spoke of to you, 
the different sounds they give forth to the wind, which he had 
observed ; and he asked me, if I did not think that an union of 
music with song, varying in measure and expression, might in 
some degree imitate or represent, those ‘‘ voices of the trees.”’ 
He described to me some highland music, of a similar imitative 
character, called the ‘* Notes of the Sea Birds ”—barbaric notes 
truly they must be. In the evening, we had a great deal of 
music : he is-particularly fond of national airs, and I played 
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him many, for which, I wish you could have heard how kindly 
and gracefully he thanked me. But, O! the bright swords ! 
I must not forget to tell you how I sat, like Minna in the 
‘* Pirate,’’ (though she stood or moved, I believe,) the very 
“¢ Queen of Swords.”’ I have the strangest love for the flash of 
glittering steel, and Sir Walter brought out, I know not how 
many gallant blades to show me; one which had fought at 
Killicrankie, and one which had belonged to the young Prince 
Henry, James the First’s son, and one which looked of as 
noble race and temper as that with which Coeur de Lion sev- ; 
ered the block of steels in Saladin’s tent. What a number of At 
things I have yet to tell you. I feel sure that my greatest a 


pleasure from all these objects of interest will arise from talk- 
ing them over with you when I return. I hope you have re- 
ceived my letter with an account of the Rhymer’s Glen, and 
the little drawing of Chiefswood, for which | now send you a 
pendant in one of Abbotsford, which is, at least, recommended 


it 
by its fidelity.’ i 


5% 

‘I do not mean you to complain any more of ‘‘ more pack- Bret 
ets,”’ without any notes for you—and though notes can convey al 


but a very imperfect idea of all the varied and rapid impres- ¥ 
sions which my mind is now receiving, still I constantly feel a 
desire of communicating them to you all, which prompts me 
to write. Ido not think I have yet mentioned to any of you 
my having become acquainted with the Dominie—the veritable 
Dominie Sampson, being no other than a clergyman of this 
neighborhood, a tall flail-like man, with long innocent-looking 
parted hair, and a wooden leg. Be it known to you all, that the 
Dominie professeth the most profound admiration for me—after 
the solemn expression of which, you may be well assured, that 
all other homage appears to be ‘* flat and unprofitable.” Imagine 
me seated in the moonlight, a few nights ago, on the very 
highest pinnacle of Melrose attainable by human step—sitting 
silently, of course, for the spirit of the scene had very deeply 
impressed me ; then imagine a sound of tramp—tramp—tramp 
—somewhat like that announcing the appearance of the statue 
in Don Giovanni—and lo! the Dominie sallying forth from a 
sort of loop-hole, and very nearly throwing himself and his 
wooden leg at my feet, and commencing thus profoundly— 
‘* Madam ! fortunate man may I esteem myself, in being per- 
mitted thus to feel the inspiration of your presence at sucli an 
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hour.” You may furthermore imagine how quickly the tide of 
feeling turned, and how difficult it was for Mr. Hamilton and 
myself to accomplish a safe descent amidst all our laughter— 
and how provoking to be forced into laughter amidst Melrose 
ruins, and by moonlight, and within the sound of the Tweed. 
You will be pleased, I am sure, to think of all the delightful 
recollections I shall carry away from the constant intercourse I 
am now enjoying with Sir Walter Scott. On Saturday next, 
I go for some days to Abbotsford, where I now feel quite at 
home, and where Charies and Henry run in and out like chil- 
dren of the soil. I have marked all the music in my books, 
which Sir Walter particularly enjoys. The ‘‘ Rhine song,’’ is 
one of his very great favorites, and a *¢ Cancionella Espanola,” 
another ; and of the ‘‘ Captive Knight”’ he is never weary. 
Mrs. Lockhart sings her native ballads in a very peculiar and 
spirit-stirring manner to the harp. I scarcely know whether 
you would enjoy music of so rudea character ; but it has much 
effect amidst all the warlike associations of the scene,’ 


I shall return to my subject shortly, with further extracts 
from the same series of letters. ae 


LETTER TO THE DEAF. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


[From Tart’s Macazine. | 
This letter we consider one of the most interesting and per- 
fect productions which its distinguished author has given to the 
public. We have not room for the whole, and shall omit the 
opening address to her companions in suffering, and commence 
with the important PRINCIPLE, which is to regulate the life of 
the DEAF. 


il 
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‘ The first thing to be done is to fix upon our principle. 
This is easy enough. To give the least possible pain to 
others is the right principle : how to apply it, requires more 
consideration. Let me just observe, that we are more inex- 
cusable in forsaking our principle here, than in any other case, 
and than the generality of people are in the generality of cases. 
Principles are usually forsaken from being forgotten.—from the 
occasion for them not being perceived. We have no such ex- 
cuse while beginning to act upon our principle. We cannot 
forget—we cannot fail to perceive the occasion, for five minutes 
together, that we spend in society. By the time that we be- 
come sufficiently at ease to be careless, habit may, if we 
choose, have grown up to support our principle, and we may 
be safe. 

‘Our principles require that we should boldly review our 
case, and calmly determine for ourselves what we will give up, 
and what struggle to retain. It is a miserable thing to get on 
without a plan from day to day, nervously watching whether 
our infirmity lessens or increases, or choosing to take for grant- 
ed that we shall be rid of it; or hopelessly or indolently giving 
up every thing but a few selfish gratifications, or weakly re- 


fusing to resign what we can no longer enjoy. 
* 


* 


‘Advice must go for nothing with us, in a case where nobody 
is qualified to advise. We must cross-question our physician, 
and hold him to it, till he has told us all. We must destroy 
the sacredness of the subject, by speaking of it ourselves, not 
 ggattomes and sentimentally, but, when occasion arises, bold- 
y, cheerfully, and as a plain matter of fact. When every body 
about us gets to treat it as a matter of fact, our daily difficul- 
ties are almost gone ; and when we have to do with strangers, 
the simple, cheerful declaration, ‘‘ 1 am very deaf,’”’ removes 
almost every trouble, Whether there was ever as mu: li re- 
luctance to acknowledge defective sight as there is now de- 
fective hearing,—whether the mention of spectacles was ever 
as hateful as that of a trumpet is now, | do not know; but I 
was full as much grieved as amused lately at what was said to 
me in a shop, when I went to try a new kind of trumpet : ‘* I 
assure you, Ma’am,” said the shopkeeper, ‘‘I dread to see a 
deaf person come into my shop. They all expect me to find 
some little thing, that they may put into their ears, that will 
make them hear every thing, without any body finding out 
what is the matter with them.” 
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: anak, what must be given up, and what may be struggled 
or! 

‘The first thing which we are disposed to give up, is the 
very last which we ought to relinquish—society. How many 
good reasons we are apt to see,—are we not ?>—why we should 
not dine out; why it is absurd to go into an evening party ; 
why we ought to be allowed to remain quiet up stairs while 
visiters are below !—This will not do. Social communication 
must be kept up through all its pains, for the sake of our friends 
as well as for our own. It can never be for the interest of our 
friends that we should grow selfish, or absorbed in what does 
not concern our day and generation, or nervous, dependent, 
and helpless in common affairs. ‘The less able we become to 
pick up tidings of man and circumstance, the more diligently 
we must go in search of the information. The more our sym- 
pathies are in danger of contraction, the more must we put our- 
selves in the way of being interested hy what is happening all 
about us. Society is the very last thing to be giwen up ; but 
it must be sought (and I say it, with deep sympathy for those 
of you to whom the effort is new) under a bondage of self- 
denial, which annihilates, for a time, almost all the pleasure. 
Whatever may be our fate,—-whether we may be set down at 
the end of a half circle, where nobody comes to address us, or 
whether we may be placed beside a lady who cannot speak 
above her breath, or a gentleman who shouts till every body 
turns to see what is the matter; whether one well meaning 
friend says” across the room in our behalf, ‘‘ Do tell that joke 
over again to ,»” and all look to see how we laugh, when 
they have done ; or another kind person says, ‘‘ How [ wish 
you could hear that song,”—-or ‘‘ that harp in the next room,”— 
or ‘* those sweet nightingales,”’ if we happen to be out of doors, 
—whether any or all these doings and sayings befall us, we 
must bravely go on, taking our place in society. 

‘Taking our place, i say. What is our place ? It is difficult 
to decide. Certainly, not that of chief talker, any more than 
that of chief listener. We must make up our minds for a time 
to hold the place that we may chance to be put into,—to de- 
pend on the tact and kindness of those near us. This is not 
very pleasant; but if we cannot submit to it for a while, we 
cannot boast much of our humility, nor of our patience. We 
must submit to be usually insignificant, and sometimes ridicu- 
lous. Do not be dismayed, dear companions. This necessity 
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will not last long, and it is well worth while undergoing it. 
Those who have strength of mind to seek society under this 
humiliation, and to keep their tempers through it, cannot long re- 
main insignificant there. ‘They must rise to their proper place, 
if they do but abstain from pressing beyond it. It is astonishing 
how every thing brightens sooner or later. The nightingales 
and the harp will be still out of the question ; but they will be 
given up almost without pain, because it is a settled matter to 
every body present, that they are out of the question. Friends 
will have discovered that jokes are not the things to be repeat- 
ed ; and that which is repeated will be taken as coming in due 
course, and will at length consist of all that is really worth 
hearing of what has been said. Other people may laugh with- 
out occasioning a nervous distortion in your countenance ; and 
it is quite certain that if your temper have stood your trial, you 
will never pass an evening without meeting with some attention 
which will touch, some frank kindness which will elevate your 
feelings, and send you home wiser and happier than you came 
forth. 

‘ This can only be, however, if you have stood your trial well, 
—if you bring an open temper and an open countenance. It is 
a matter of wonder that we are addressed so much as we are ; 
and if, in addition to the difficulty of making us hear, we offer 
the disagreeableness of (not a constrained, that will be pitied, 
but) a frowning countenance, we may betake ourselves to the 
books of prints on the table, but may as well give up all hope of 
conversation. As a general rule, nothing can be worse than for 
people to think at all about their countenances ; but in our case 
it is worth while for a time, and to a certain extent. I was 
kindly told, a few years ago, that many people wished to con- 
verse with me, but that I looked as if I had rather not be spoken 
to. Well I might; for I then discovered that in trying to 
check one bad habit, I had fallen into another. I had a trick 
of sighing, to cover which I used to twist my fingers almost out 
of joint, (and so do you, I dare say,) and the pain of this process 
very naturally made me frown. My friend’s hint put me on 
my guard. Instead of twisting my fingers, I recalled my vow 
of patience, and this made me smile ; and the world has been a 
different place to me since. Some such little rule as turning 
every sigh intoa smile, will help you over a multitude of diffi- 
culties, and save you, at length, the trouble of thinking about 
either smiling or sighing. 
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‘It has always been my rule, never to ask what is going for- 
ward ; and the consequence has well compensated all I had to j 
go through from the reproaches of kind friends, who were very H 
anxious that I should trouble them in that way. Our principle : 
plainly forbids the practice ; and nothing can therefore justify 
it. ‘There is at first no temptation, for we had rather miss the 
sayings of the wise men of Greece, than obtain them by such 
means ; but the practice once begun, there is no telling where 
it will stop. Have we not seen—it sickens me to think of it— 
restless, inquisitive, deaf people, who will have every insignifi- 
cant thing repeated to them, to their own incessant disappoint- 
ment, and the suffering of every body about them, whom they 
make, by their appeals, almost as ridiculous as themselves? [I i 
never could tolerate the idea of any approach to the condition 
of one of these. I felt, besides, that it was impossible for me 
to judge of what might fairly be asked for, and what had better 
be let pass. 1 therefore obstinately adhered to my rule ; and I 
believe that no one whom I have met in any sqciety (and I 
have seen a great deal) has been enabled to carry away more 
that is valuable, or to enjoy it more thoroughly than myself. I 
was sure that I might trust to the kindness of my neighbors, if 
I was but careful not to vex and weary it ; and my confidence 
has been fully justified. The duty extends to not looking as if 
you wanted to be amused. Your friends can have little satis- 
faction in your presence, if they believe that when you are 
not conversing, you are no longer amused. ‘‘I wonder every 
day,” said a young friend to me, when I was staying in a large 
well-filled country house, ‘* what you do with yourself during 
our long dinners, when no one of us talks with you, because 
we have talked so much more comfortably on the lawn this 
morning. I cannot think how you help going to sleep.” —** I 
watch how you help the soup,” was my inconsiderate reply—I 
was not aware how inconsiderate, till | saw how she blushed ev- 
ery day after, on taking up the ladle. I mentioned the soup only 
as a specimen of my occupations during dinner. There were 
also the sunset lights and shadows on the lawn to be watched. 
and the never-ceasing play of human countenances,—our grand 
resource when we have once gained ease enough to enjoy them 
at leisure. There were graceful and light-hearted girls, and / 
there was an originality of action in the whole family, which 

amused me from morning till night. The very apparatus of the 
table,and the various dexterities of the servants, are matters worth 
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observing. when we have nothing else to do. 1 never yet found 
a dinner too long, whether or not my next neighbor might be 
disposed for a téte a téte—never, I mean, since the time when 
every social occupation was to me full of weariness and 
constraint. 

‘ Another rule which I would recommend, is, always to wait 
to be addressed, except in our own houses, where the exception 
must be made with our guests. Some, I know, adopt a con- 
trary rule, for this reason, that if we ask a question to which we 
can anticipate the answer, the awkwardness of a failure, at the 
outset, is prevented. But my own feeling is against obliging any 
one to undertake the trouble of conversing with us. Itis perfect- 
ly easy to show, at the moment of being addressed, that we 
are socially disposed, and grateful for being made companions ; 
and I, at least, feel the pleasure to be greater for its having been 
offered me. ) 

‘I think it best for us to give up, also, all undertakings and oc- 
cupations in which we cannot mark and check our own failures ; 
—teaching any thing which requires ear, preaching, and lectur- 
ing, and music. I give up music in opposition to much en- 
treaty, some reproach, and strong secret inclination ; because I 
knew that my friends would rather put up with a wrong bass in 
my playing, and false time in my singing, than deprive me of a 
resource. Our principle clearly forbids this kind of indulgence ; 
therefore, however confident we may be of our musical ear, let 
us be quite sure that we shall never again be judges of our own 
music, or our own oratory, and avoid all wish of making others 
suffer needlessly by our privations. Listen to no persuasions, 
dear companions, if you are convinced that what I have said is 
right. No one can judge for you. Be thankful for the kind 
intentions of your friends ; but propose to enjoy their private 
eloquence, instead of offering your own in public; and please 
yourselves with their music, as long as you can, without at- 
tempting to rival it. These are matters in which we have a 
right to be obstinate, if we are sure of the principle we go upon ; 
for we are certainly much better able to judge what will be for 
the happiness of our friends, in their common circumstances, 
than they can be of ours, in our common ones.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘ Another struggle must be to seize or to make opportunities 

for preserving or rectifying our associations, as far as they are 
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connected with the sense which is imperfect. Hunger and 
thirst after all sounds that you can obtain, without trouble to 
others, and without disturbing your own temper ; and do it the 
more strenuously and cheerfully, the more reason you have to 
apprehend the increase of yourinfirmity. The natural desire 
to obtain as much pleasure as we can, while we can, would 

rompt us to this ; but my appetite was much sharpened dur- 
ing the interval | spoke of; as yours would be, if you had 
such an interval. I was dismayed to find, not only what ab- 
surd notions I had formed on some small points, but how ma- 
terially some very important processes of association had been 
modified by failure of the sense of hearing. In consequence 
of the return and increase of the infirmity, I have now no dis- 
tinct notion of what these intellectual faults are; but the cer- 
tainty then impressed that they exist, has taught me more than 
one lesson. I carry about with me the consciousness of an in- 
tellectual perversion, which I can never remedy, in this world, 
and of which neither I nor any one else can ascertain the ex- 
tent, nor even the nature. This does not afflict mé, because : 
it would be as unreasonable to wish it otherwise, as to pray 
for wings which should carry us up to the milky-way ; but it 
has stimulated me to devise every possible means of checking 
and delaying the perversion. We ought all to do so; losing 
no opportunity of associating sounds with other objects of sense, 
and of catching every breath of sound that passes us. We 
should note street cries; we should entice children to talk to 
us ; we should linger in the neighborhood of barrel organs, and 
go out of our way to walk by a dashing stream. We cannot 
tell how much wisdom we may at last find ourselves to have 
gained, by running out among the trees, when the quick coming 
and going of the sunshine tells us that the winds are abroad. 
Some day will show us froin how much folly the chirp of an 
infant’s voice may have savedus. I go so far as to recommend, 
certainly not any places of worship for purposes of experiment, 
but other scenes for public speaking, even when “the sough of 
words without the sense”’ is all that can be had. The human 
voice is music, and carries sense, even then; and every tone is 
worth treasuring, when tones are likely to become scarce, or to 
cease. You will understand that it is only to those who can 
rule their own spirits that I recommend such an exercise as 
this last. If you cannot bear to enjoy less than the people 
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about you, and in a different manner ; or, if you neglect what 
you came for, in mourning what have you lost, you are better 
athome. Nothing is worth the sacrifice of your repose of mind. 

‘ What else may we struggle for? For far more in the way 
of knowledge than I can now even intimate. I am not going to 
make out, as some would have me, that we lose nothing, after 
all ; that what we lose in one way, we gain in another, and 
so on; pursuing a line of argument equally insulting to our own 
understanding, and to the wisdom and benignity of Him who 
framed that curious instrument, the ear, and strung the chords 
of its nerves, and keeps up the perpetual harmonies of the at- 
mosphere for its gratification. The ear was not made that men 
should be happier without it. To attempt to persuade you so, 
would, above all,be folly. But, in some sense, there is a compen- 
sation to us, if we choose to accept it ; and it is to improve this 
to the utmost, that I would urge you and stimulate myself. We 
have some accomplishments which we may gratefully acknowl- 
edge, while the means by which we gain them must prevent 
our being proud of them. Weare good physiognomists—good 
perceivers in every way, and have (if we are not idle) rather 
the advantage over others in the power of abstract reasoning. 
This union of two kinds of power, which in common cases are 
often cultivated at the expense of each other, puts a considera- 
ble amount of accurate knowledge within easier reach of us 
than most other people. We must never forget what a vast 
quantity we must forego, but neither must we lose sight of 
whatever is peculiarly within our power. We have more time, 
too, than any body else; more than the laziest lordling, who 
does nothing but let his ears be filled with nonsense from morn- 
ing till night. The very busiest of our fraternity has, I should 
think, time every day for as much thought as is good for him, 
between the hours of rising and of rest. 

‘These advantages make it incumbent upon us to struggle for 
such compensation as is placed before us. We must set our- 
selves to gather knowledge from whatever we see and touch, 
and to digest it into wisdom during the extra time which is our 
privilege. What the sage goes out into the field at eventide to 
seek, we can have at table, or in the thronged streets at noon-day 
—opportunity for meditation, one of the chief means of wisdom. 
If to us the objects of sight are more vivid in their beauty, and 
more distinct in their suggestions than to others—if to us there 
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is granted more leisure, and stronger inducement to study the 
movements of the mind within, from us may be expected a de- 
gree of certain kinds of attainment, in which it is as much of a 
sin as a misfortune for us to be deficient. 

‘ Finally, we, like all who are placed in uncommon circum- 
stances, are so situated that our mental and moral constitution 
can scarcely fail of being either very weak or very strong. If 
we are dull or slow of observation, and indolent in thought, 
there is little chance of our being much wiser than infants ; 
whereas, if we are acute and quick of observation (and for us 
there is no medium) and disposed for thought, nothing is likely 
to prevent our going on to be wiser continually. In like man- 
ner, there is an awful alternative as to our morals. If we cannot 
stand our trial, we must become selfish in principle, sour in 
temper, and disagreeable in manners. If we are strong enough 
for our discipline, we cannot fail to come out of it with princi- 
ples strengthened, affections expanded, temper under control, 
and manners graced by the permanent cheerfulness of a settled 
mind and a heart at ease. If you can make this ast your lot, 
you have little more to fear. If you have stood this proof, you 
can probably stand any which comes in the shape of affliction. 
If you have brought vigor out of this conflict, you are not like- 
ly to be unnerved. If, in your enforced solitude, you have cul- 
tivated instead of losing your sympathies, you can scarcely af- 
terwards grow selfish. If, as your enjoyments were failing you, 
you have improved your serenity, your cheerfulness will prob- 
ably be beyond the reach of circumstances. The principal 
check which must be put upon those happy anticipations, is the 
fear that while the privation cannot be lessened, the pain of it may 
disappear too soon and too entirely. I now suffer little or no 
pain from my privation (except at moments when comparisons 
are forced upon me before I am ready for them ;) and I cannot 
help dreading a self-deception, to avoid which I would gladly 
endure over again all I have suffered. I had infinitely rather 
bear the perpetual sense of privation, than become unaware 
of any thing that is true—of my intellectual deficiencies, of my 
disqualifications for society, of my errors in matters of fact, and 
of the burdens which I necessarily impose on those around me. 
My dependence for being reminded of these things is, not on 
those who incur trouble and sacrifice for my sake, but on the 
few occasional mortifications which I still meet with, and which 
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are always welcomed for the sake of their office. We can 
never get beyond the necessity of keeping in full view the 
worst and the best that can be made of our lot. The worst is, 
either to sink under the trial, or to be made callous by it. The 
best is, to be as wise as is possible under a great disability, and 
as happy as is possible under a great privation. 
Believe me, with deep respect, 
Your affectionate sister, 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
March 16, 1834.’ 


APPEAL FOR GREECE. 


Say, is it meet that she, whose code, 
So early to the nations shown, 
From Solon’s lips mellifluous flowed, 
Or swelled the sterner Spartan’s tone,— 


Say, is it meet that she, whose song 
From Homer’s lyre all powerful broke, 

Whose soul of wisdom awed the throng, 
When Socrates and Plato spoke,— 


Say, is it meet that she, whose lore 
Our infant minds so richly fed, 

Unheeded should our aid implore, 
Or all in vain her sorrows spread ? 


It is not meet that glorious ray, 
» By ancient sages taught to shine, 
Should in its socket die away, 
Nor, kindling, catch a light divine ? L. H. S. 


Hartford, Aug. 2th, 1835. 
45* 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


Tae American InstituTe or Instruction—Boston! This Institute 
held its sixth annual session last month, James G. Carter presiding. It 
was pretty well attended, especially by the female teachers, and the lectures 
and discussions were generally interesting. We had the pleasure of listening 
to several very able lectures—one of the most eloquent was from Rev. T. B. 
Fox, on ‘ The meaning and objects of education.’ We did not agree with 
all his opinions respecting Infant schools and early instruction. He was 
too much for the ‘let alone system ;’ those who are so fearful that children 
will be taught too young, do not seem to reflect that the progress of the 
infant mind cannot be prevented. Those who have the care of children 
may decide what they shall learn, but that they will be learning something 
is inevitable. Mr. H. R. Cleaveland, of Boston, gave a very interesting lec- 
ture on ‘ The study of Mythology.’ Mr. Cleaveland is said to be a fine 
classical scholar, and his lecture, without being pedantic, showed a mind 
filled with classical lore, and a taste luxuriating in the imagery and beauty 
of the ancient poets. 

There was also a lecture ‘ On the Importance and Means of forming a 
taste in English Composition,’ by the Hon. Sidney Willard, which we 
thought very good.—Several lectures, which we had not the good fortune 
to hear, were highly spoken of ;—much praise was bestowed on one from 
Mr. Waterston, on ‘ The Importance of giving a right moral direction in 
the earlier stages of Education.’—this was said to be very excellent and 
exceedingly well delivered. The Introductory Address by the Rev. W. H. 
Furness, was also very much recommended. We do hope some means will 
be taken to give these lectures to the public, before they become obsolete. 
This waiting till the whole can be published ina ponderous volume, may 
appear more respectable, but it will never be popular. 

We have but one suggestiomto make, in regard to the future course of 
the Institute. We hope the intelligent members will pay more attention 
to the subject of female education. The New-York Lyceum has repeat- 
edly invited ladies to communicate articles for the subject of female edu- 
cation; and Miss Beecher and Mrs. Sigourney have both complied with 
the request in a manner which haselicited the warm thanks of the Lyceum. 
At the American [nstitute, although three-fourths of the audience, usually, 
are ladies, many of them female teachers, few indications have ever been 
shown, that they were recognized, as having any share in the business of 
instruction. We presume this neglect has not been intentional, and we 

hope, at the next session, to hear the subject of the Influence of Females in 
the work of education, fully discussed. It is very important that this in- 
fluence should be acknowledged by men who are laboring to promote the 
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moral and mental improvement of society ; this can never be effected with- 
out the codperation of intelligent and virtuous women. 


Puan or EpucATION TO BE PURSUED AT THE Mount Vernon FEMALE 
Seminary, Boston. 


The Rev. E. A. Andrews, principal of this school, has been long engaged 
in promoting female education, on a thorough and liberal plan. His views, 
so far as he has had the opportunity of carrying them out, have been found 
very advantageous to the pupils under his care. He now, we are glad to 
find, intends to limit his school, and take measures to perfect his system. 
It is by these experiments, made by those who take a heart-felt interest in 
the subject, that female education will be permanently advanced. 


Procressivk EpvucaTion, COMMENCING WITH THE INFANT. FROM THE 
Frencu or MApamE DE Saussure. 

We are glad to find that the accomplished ladies* who prepared this 
work for American mothers, are receiving their meed of praise. It could 
not be otherwise in an intelligent community, impressed, like ours, with 
the importance of education. The book must be popular, for it teaches 
what mothers have so much need of knowing, how to commence the 
moral and mental training of their infants on the basis of reason and reli- 
gion. There is, occasionally, an obscure or rather mystical observation ; 
and some errors in the printing, we perceive, have crept in, but nothing to 
injure the usefulness of the sentiments. Every educated and sensible 
mother will find.this book a treasure of knowledge, and for teachers of the 
young of both sexes it will be a valuable guide. Published by W. D. 
Ticknor. 


Femate WaGes AND Femate Oppression. We have lately received 
from that unwearied PutLanyturopist, Mathew Carey, a pamphlet with 
the above title, being an exposé of the terrible sufferings to which poor 
females are subjected in our cities. If perseverance in the noble cause of 
charity can win success, Mr. Carey will yet awaken public sentiment and 
sympathy, respecting the condition of these oppressed beings. Hear him! 


‘On the subject of the proportion of supply to demand regulating prices, 
much has been said, as a sort of catholicon for the sufferings of those who 


* Mrs. Willard and Mrs. Phelps. 
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‘ Few would believe this appalling fact, and it requires ful! proof to con- 
vince the incredulous. But to the proof. A carpenter receives a dollar 
and a quarter, and a mason one dollar and three quarters per day, of ten 
hours. A seamstress commences her work at 6 o’clock, and often at 5: 
she has to work till eight or nine, P. M., to make nine shirts in the week, 
for which she receives at most $1.12 1-2—often only 72 or 80 cents! ! 

‘ This is one of the sorest grievances on the face of the globe,—and the 
worst feature of it is, that no accession to the general prosperity of the 
nation works any benefit for the sufferers. 

‘ Here is a great, an enormous evil, an evil, which, I am almost tempted 
to say, ‘cries to Heaven for vengeance.’ And ought it not to be remedied ? 
Surely. How is this to be effected? ‘Strikes among females,’ an editor 
says, ‘are horrible.’ Let us reflect on this. Here are poor, desolate, for- 
lorn women, in whose favor repeated appeals have been made to their em- 
ployers and to the public—whose sufferings have not only continued un- 
redressed for years, but have gone on increasing! Is it, then, wonderful, 
that they should have recourse to strikes, or any other mode that promises 
relief? They are destitute of protectors, and look up to the infinential of 
their own sex for aid in vain.* If the ladies of this description would take 
up the cause, as they have been invoked over and over again to do—would 
they plead in its defence, con amore, with their fathers, brothers, husbands, 
cousins and nephews, and urge them to employ their zeal and influence in 
defence of the oppressed, there can be no doubt that some mitigation of the 
evil might be effected ; although probably, in the present state of society, 
acomplete remedy may be impracticable. Still, should they regove the 
misery and gladden the hearts, of even a portion of the sufferers, it would 
be a grand point Pag man exhilarating at the hour of death, and might be an 
entering wedge for further amelioration.’ 


We intend soon to give some account of the benevolent Societies in 
Boston, which are now engaged in an experiment to remedy this evil of 
inadequate wages! 


* ‘It is painful for me to state—but the importance of the subject re- 
quires frankness—that the influential] ladies of the four great cities, to 
whom appeals on this subject have been so repeatedly made to no purpose, 
have been highly culpable for their neglect. They ought to have exerted 
their utmost zeal on this subject; and one half the zeal and ardor they em- 
ploy on other subjects, by no means so interesting, could not have failed to 
produceasalutary effect. At all events, had they exerted themselves prop- 
erly, they would, even had they failed, have had nothing to reproach 


themselves with.’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Wirz, Woman’s Rewarv. Two vols. New-York: Harpers. 


We opened this work, with the expectation of being pleased. The title 
was a taking one, and Mrs. Norton deservedly ranks high among Eng- 
land's gifted daughters. We have not been disappointed: the volumes are 
worth reading, and preserving in a lady’s library, which we consider the 
highest place of honor for a novel. 

““'Woman’s Reward ”’ is a story of real life. Mary Dupré is but one in- 
stance of the thousand-and-one heart-crushed beings, who deem life but a 
dark boon from nature's treasury, in this our seeming happy world. The 
characters are powerfully drawn, the dialogue is well managed, and there 
is, throughout, a pure moral influence, which teaches the judgment, while 
it touches the heart of the reader. The following sentiments are true as 
they are beautifully expressed. 


Wit.—‘ No; there is a species of wit, unfortunately too common, which 

consists in a continual sneer at the defects or mistakes of others; a habit of 

{ turning every thing into ridicule, which I cannot endure, and from which 
Williain Clavering is totally free.’ 

i ‘I am afraid, ma'am,’ said Mary, with a half sigh, ‘ that I shall never be 

able to amuse you as he does. I could not tell a common-place story, so 

as to make it entertaining: I feel that I have no drollery in my composi- 
tion.’ 

‘I do not think, my dear, that I am so selfish as to wish you had. It is 
so rare that “ drollery,” as you term it, or even wit, is seemly or graceful in 
a young woman; the proneness to satire, the temptation to caricature, 
make it, at best, a dangerous talent ;—a thousand sayings are attributed to 
you which you know nothing of, and the reputation of being witty converts 
slight acquaintances into bitter enemies. Indeed, I think the less brilliant 
a woman’s qualities and talents are, the better for her peace of mind and 
: respectability through life.’ 

i ‘And yet, surely, said Mary, ‘ the power of amusing others is an envia- 
i ble talent,—it is one, at least, which I have often envied.’ 


“ ‘You overrate it, my dear child: consider how easy it is to create a iF 
a laugh. There is scarcely any subject, however serious, (I had almost said 
a sacred,) that may not be so treated as to be made ridiculous; there is 


scarcely any one who could not be reckoned amusing in their own idle set, 
if they chose to overstep the usual limits of conversation. Examine most 
of the jests which pass current in society, and you will be surprised to find 
how much coarseness of expression and license of thought, abuse of one’s 
neighbor, or immoral boasting, has been mistaken for wit. And those who 
laugh do not always approve. I myself have frequently, when 1 was youn 
and thoughtless, involuntarily smiled at speeches, which, not only I woul 
have shrunk from making, but which it would have given me real vexa- 
tion to hear from the lips of any one 1 loved or respected.’ . ‘ 
* * * 
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A Name.— What is there in the signature of a beloved name, which 
makes it more precious than all the written words which precede it? What 
is there that makes it more bitter, when all is passed and gone, to meet 
that name on the blank title-page of a book—than to hear it spoken a thou- 
sand times in ordinary conversation—or to look over a hundred other me- 
morials of lost happiness ? 

‘A name! It suffices to wring the heart with a sudden pang, and send 
the hot tears gushing to the weary eyes. Thereon we gaze, and weep, and 
clasp our weet and make a lament to Heaven. For what ?—two written 

words * * * * * * 

Woman’s Love.— Humble, trusting, and willing to be guided should that 
woman’s love be, who looks forward to becoming the wife of her beloved. 
Let the mistress, whose uncertain reign is, perhaps, to end when her pride 
has at length bowed to her lover, offer herself as a prize to be won by ex- 
ertion, and bought by fame. It is betfer to feel as we walk, side-by-side, 
through the thorny Ee of life, that religion, and an habitual enthusiasm 
for the right, are sufficient to urge the man to all that is noble, to all that 
is stirring, to all that is glorious; and that to the woman he can turn for 
the repose, the peace, the sunshine of his life. 

‘In romances, it is the custom, amid a thousand other distorted images, 
to make the deified heroine the great object of all her lover’s efforts to be 
good or great, perhaps the star to which many turn their ambitious thoughts, 
till at length, after a series of adventures, she is given, like a cup at Ascot, 
to the best runner. This is not just, it is not natural, it is alfhost ridicu- 
lous; and when we read such histories, we involuntarily ask ourselves 
what became of that overweening superiority when the race was over, and 
the prize won? Is it likely that a woman who has thought herself the first 
object half her life will be contented to become the second for the remain- 
ing half? and that too when years have made the heart more selfish, the 
habits more fixed, the reason less malleable? Is it likely that the man 
whose excited imagination has so long worshipped the ideal of his own 
heart in a human form, will, when the real woman is his, with all the faults 
and follies which all must have,—is it probable, I say, that he will bear the 
assumption of a superiority, the illusion of whose existence he has abjured ? 
No! the “ purple light of love ”’ is like the glow of sunshine on a landscape : 
much that is wild and savage seems only magnificent; much that is flat 
and tame appears only fair and peaceful. The harsh lines are melted in 
the blue misty distance ; the uninteresting hills are varied with a thousand 
tints; but let the glow fade, and lo! the real and naked lines offend our 
eyes, and disappoint our hearts. So in our lives—the glow must fade— 
and it requires all the submissive tenderness of the woman to prevent the 
pos that comes over us, when forced to look on things with the aspect of 
reality. : 

‘Ic may be said, and with truth, that there are many women married to 
men over whom they must feel their superiority—the worse for them !— 
but there are no women who are obliged to show that they feel it. A clever 
man is repulsed by such an assumption: a fool finds it unbearable. Did 
we not know that, as society is at present constituted, circumstances, rather 
than freedom of choice, influence half the marriages that are made, we 
might blame those women who have carved out for themselves such a fate ; 
but, be that as it may, no woman ever loved truly and completely who 
thought herself wiser or better than the object of her attachment; nor 


was any man ever contented with such attachment.’ 
+ * 


Bcanpat.— Oh! it is a lamentable thing to see how contentedly, in that 
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narrow circle, we see with the eyes and speak with the voice of others. It 
is a lamentable thing to hear the fresh smiling mouth of seventeen say qui- 
etly—‘* Mrs. So-and-so is a dreadful flirt—she was in love with Lord Cros- 
serton and with Mr. Laxenby, and that Mr. Lance Gibbs, who ruined him- 
self at Melton—Oh ! she is very naughty, I assure you.” 

* Young girl, of whom do you speak, and of what do you accuse her in 
those vague words? Of what? You would blush crimson, and fee] offended, 
if any one were to put into plainer expressions what you have yet incon- 
siderately advanced as your own opinion. You “have heard” she is 
‘very naughty ;”’ and those who told you, perhaps, only “heard it,” and 
those who told them. Yet you and they, and all, have advanced, each on 
his or her deliberate and separate authority, that a married women is false 
to her husband, has been in love with three different men since her union 
at the altar with one ; and is (in the language peculiar to those who shrink 
not from vice, but its name) ‘very naughty.” Does it never strike you, 
that the men to whom your observation is addressed, or by whom it is over- 
heard, though they smile their admiration at your beauty, and their assent 
to your belief in the lady's misconduct, may  anvager J yet retain so much 
good sense and justice of feeling as to shrink from the idea of taking for a 
wife any one who can speak so lightly of the errors of a wife? Young girl, 
it does not strike you, because you did not mean to speak lightly of crime ; 
you did not reflect upon what you were saying ; you only repeated what 
you “ had heard :” but those who heard you gave you credit for expressing 
your own opinion. What is it makes a man say, ‘‘ No, when J marry, it 
shall not be toa London girl?’”’ Why not? A London girl is not, infact, 
worse than a girl brought up in the country, nor more likely to misconduct 
herself; perhaps less so, for the youngest has felt something of the hollow- 
ness of the pleasures of ‘‘ the world,” and is less likely to be tempted here- 
after ; but the man of the world hears the young girl of the world speak 
carelessly of crime, and yet without indulgence; he hears her value a man 
by his fortune, his beauty, his powers of pleasing in society ; and an indis- 
tinct vision presents itself of a pretty quiet creature making breakfast for a 
family party in a country house, soberly estimating men’s merits by their 
qualities ; looking as fresh as the rose in her muslin gown, and utterly ig- 
norant of London gossip.” 

‘ A belief in the purity of a woman’s mind is essential to the devotion of 
man’s love. There is little of that belief, and consequently of that devotion 
in the London world. But I imagine many a girl has been jilted before she 
became a bride, who would have inspired a stronger and deeper passion, 
had she spoken more tenderly of other women after they became brides.’ 

* * * * * 

Tur Brive. Many a girl, whose moderate attractions remained undis- 
covered during the springs she passed as a young “ miss,’’ is suddenly 
made aware that she is charming and beautiful when she becomes a wife. 
In all classes a bride is an interesting object, and it is natural that it should 
be so. ‘I'he young creature whose affections are just given, whose destinies 
are just linked forever, the realities and duties of whose life are just be- 
gun, is doubtless one whom no thinking being can view without interest ; 
but the interest taken in a bride in London society is not exactly of this 
sort. It is not sympathy, it is not kindness, it is not even curiosity; buta 
hard unindulgent speculation as to what were her motives in the match 
she has made, and what will eventually be her conduct in the position 


in which she is placed.’ 
ANNALS oF Purenotoey, Vor. Il. Thesecond number of this second 
volume we have just read. It is a good one, the articles, generally, are of 
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536 Ladies’ Record. 


a superior character, candid in sentiment and temperate in expression; the 
writers display an evident willingness to appreciate truth, and give the ar- 
guments of their opponents a fair and patient investigation. The ‘ Report 
on a Skull’ is an interesting article, and shows that science can be applied 
by our phrenologists. We understand this periodical is steadily advancing 
in public favor. 

ExtTerNAL DeveLopMENTS oF THE ORGANS oF THE Menrat FacuL- 

TIES. 

A large colored plate, representing four drawings of the human head, with 
the organs marked, has lately been published. It will be found very useful 
for all engaged in studying or teaching the science of Phrenology. Pub- 
lished by Mansy, Caren & Lyon. 


THE LADIES’ RECORD. 


Mrs. Somervitte. The British Government has bestowed a pension 
of two hundred pounds per annum on this distinguished lady, as an ac- 
knowledgment of her talents as a writer, and her discoveries in Physical 
Science. 

Mrs. Janet Tavior. ‘A handsome pecuniary reward ’ has been given 


by the British government to Mrs. Taylor for her abridged method of | 


-clearing,ghe Lunar Distance. 

Mary Howir is engaged upon a Prose Work: she has hitherto pub- 
lished only poetry. 

Mrs. Jameson is preparing a continuation of ‘Sketches of German Art.’ 

Miss Sepewicx’s new novel ‘The Linwood's,’ is out, and said to be 
very excellent. 

Hoaxinc. A paragraph has been going the rounds of the newspapers, 
stating that a number of literary ladies has been assembled at Miss Sedg- 
wick’s—the report was utterly ineorrect—no such meeting has taken place 

Catuortic Seminaries For Youn@ Lapies. There are in the United 
States, according to Catholic authority, thirty-six convents, academies, &c. 
for Young Ladies, under the direction of the Romish Church. The num- 
bers in ten of these institutions are given—there are upwards of twelve hun- 
dred pupils—and four hundred and thirty-six of the religieuse. 
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